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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

E news from South-Eastern Europe on Friday morning 

was, on the whole, more favourable. But we would 
remark that it is apparently as easy for the various capitals 
to be unduly optimistic as to be unduly pessimistic. 
The momentous question for several days has been what 
answer Servia would return to M. Isvolsky’s unpalatable 
but wise advice that she should withdraw her demands on 
Austria-Hungary for territorial compensation and for the 
autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The special corre- 
spondent of the Times at Belgrade states that the substance 
of the Servian reply, which is being communicated to the 
Powers, is as follows :—“If, in the opinion of the European 
Powers, the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was an 
internal affair, affecting only the Dual Monarchy and Turkey, 
and if, accordingly, the Great Powers deem the question closed 
by the signature of the protocol, then Servia realises that she 
has no just claims. But if, on the other hand, the Powers 
consider it an international question, affecting Europe as a 
whole, then she must claim to have her case adjudicated upon 
by a Conference of the European Powers. She will then abide 
by Europe's decision, in face of which she will relinquish all 
claims, territorial, racial, economic, only requiring an assurance 
that, when she relinquishes her defensive preparations, Austria 
will not take the offensive.” 


It will be seen that this is an extremely skilful document, 
as it puts on the Powers the onus of acting consistently on 
the principle, in which all of them (except Austria-Hungary 
and Germany, of course) have declared their belief, that the 
dispute between Austria-Hungary and Servia is not a private 
dispute, but concerns all Europe. At all events, the policy of 
Servia is now much clearer. Europe looks to Austria-Hungary 
for the next move, which it is hoped and believed will be 
reasonable and pacific. We have written fully on the subject 
elsewhere, and need only say here that though we fancy the 
war-cloud will pass, the thorny problem of the Southern 
Slavs will remain, possibly in a more acute form than ever. 
Until it is solved there can be no stability in the Near East. 


Mr. Taft was inaugurated on Thursday at Washington as 
President of the United States, but the ceremony was almost 
completely spoiled by a snowstorm which cut Wasbington off 
from the rest of the country and interrupted the telegraphic 
service. Mr. Taft could not make use of the platform in front 
of the Capitol, and delivered his inaugural address in the 











Senate. Four years ago Mr. Roosevelt spoke for about ten 
minutes, but, as the Times correspondent tells us, Mr. Taft 
spoke for nearly an hour. He took the unusual course of 
outlining the measures which he considered necessary to 
effect “ the Roosevelt policies.” For the proper regulation of 
the Trusts both the laws that govern them, and the Executive 
machinery responsible for enforcing those laws, must be 
simplified and consolidated. There would be a special Session 
on March 15th to revise the Dingley Tariff, and probably a 
reduction would be possible. A graduated Inheritance-tax 
might also be necessary. A suitable Army and Navy should 
be maintained “without fear of danger to the Republic.” 
Asiatic immigration could be reduced to a minimum “ without 
unnecessary friction.” Outbursts of race feeling against 
foreigners would be punished. The Government would be 
“ pusillanimous” if it failed in its duty in this respect owing 
to technical difficulties in the relations of the Federal power 
and the States. As for the negroes in the Southern States, 
he had no prejudices against them; those who were fit for 
office should hold office. The news is still scanty, but we 
should think this brave yet moderate address cannot fail to 
have enlisted the sympathy of the best elements in the 
country. 


We cannot pass over the retirement of Mr. Roosevelt 
without adding a few words in review of his remarkable 
presidency, and as a token of very warm admiration for him 
as a man. He will always be remembered as the President 
who was responsible for the tone of that transition period in 
which the United States passed from her old circumstances of 
detachment into the larger business of the politics of the world. 
And he has secured that her influence should not only be one 
of the most powerful influences in existence, but that it should 
be employed consistently in just and righteous causes. If 


| Mr. Roosevelt wants his country to be strongly armed, 


it is because it increases her power to defend the right. That 
is what strikes us chiefly about his relation during the past 
seven years to other countries. But the same passion for 
high-principled conduct has distinguished his career as Chief 
Magistrate of the American people. He has assumed that 
public life can have as high an ethical standard as private life, 
and that every failure to keep it up to that standard is an 
ignoble declension. He has made bitter enemies as well as 
countless friends. Part of the criticism of his methods may 
be true. It matters little. What we do know beyond fear of 
dispute is that he has shown a consistent, wholesome, and 
absolutely fearless character; that he has done much to 
purify and elevate his country; and that every one who 
speaks the English tongue will wish that he may live ns to 
render the world new services. 


The Times of last Saturday published from its special corre- 
spondent at Teheran an account of an interview with the Shah. 
The correspondent says that the Shah “possesses a sensible 
and logical view of the situation according to his lights.” The 
Shah evidently “associates a representative body with anarchy 
of the worst kind.” No doubt the Mejliss deserved some of 
the charges of corruption and incompetence brought against 
it; indeed, they were confirmed by the more enlightened 
Nationalists. At the same time, it seems to us dangerous 
to encourage the Shah to think, as the Times correspondent 
in effect does, that he is the victim of misfortune rather 
than of his own errors. Little excuse can be found 
for the duplicity and violence with which he treated the 
Nationalists in the coup d'état. The correspondent remarks 
that the Shah was “cheerful and full of humour, and possessed 
of an intelligent, though possibly erroneous, understanding 
of the elements around him.” The correspondent gained the 
impression that there is not much hope for the success of the 
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forthcoming representations by Great Britain and Russia. 
The Shah is not likely to grant concessions to the Nationalists 
so long as he can scrape together the funds for a hand-to- 
mouth existenéé. Nevertheless, the correspondent states that 
the Shah will concede a limited form of Constitution when 
order is restoréd. Woe see no immediate charicé of that, 
however, as the situation at Tabriz is a pure deadlock, the 
Nationalists being completely hemmed in, but the Royalists 
being unable to assault the town. 


The debate on the Azeff scandal, which was begun in the 
Duma on Thursday week, was not finished till the early hours 
of the next morning. M. Stolypin, according to Reuter’s 
report, declared that he had no evidence on which to accuse 
police officials of any criminal acts, nor had he any on which 
to charge Azeff with provocation. Every precaution was 
being taken to secure the police force against degeneration. 
“So long,” he said, “as Istand at the head of the Govern- 
ment, it shall never make use of provocation.” Abuses 
when they came to the knowledge of the Government 
would be sternly punished. Exceptions must not be 
mistaken for rules, and as a whole the Russian secret 
police had a great sense of honeur and were faithful 
to their oaths. Ultimately a Government majority consisting 
of the Extreme Right, the Nationalists, the Moderate Right, 
and the Octobrists rejected the Constitutional Democratic 
interpellation, and the explanations of the Government were 
recognised as “satisfactory and exhaustive.” We do not 
question M. Stolypin’s good intentions, or his detestation of 
agents-provocateurs, but the wording of his speech leaves 
plenty of room for the supposition that some of the secret 
police have, as a matter of fact, resorted to provocation without 
the knowledge and authority of the Government officials. 


The trial of Dinuzulu ended at Greytown on Wednesday in 
his conviction on the charge of harbouring rebels and Bam- 
baata’s relatives. He was accordingly sentenced by the Court 
to four years’ imprisonment, to run from the date of his 
arrest fifteen months back, and a fine of £100. The other 
counts, on which he was acquitted, included collecting arms, 
levying and making war, and conspiring with others to make 
war. Dinuzulu was tried before a specially constituted Court 
(consisting of Sir W. J. Smith, Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Natal, Mr. H. G. Boshoff, of the Native High Court, 
and Mr. H. C. Shepstone), the competence and impartiality of 
which could not be called in question. He was defended by 
the ablest counsel in South Africa,—Mr. W. P. Schreiner, late 
Premier of Cape Colony, and Mr. Eugene Renaud, of Natal. 
In face of these facts, and in the absence of a full report 
of the proceedings, it is both premature and unreasonable to 
complain of the harshness of the sentence. 


The administration of the Old-Age Pensions Act was dis- 
cussed in Committee on Monday on the Motion of Mr. Fell, 
who charged the Government with lack of foresight, and called 
attention to the anomalies revealed by the Irish statistics. These 
criticisms, endorsed by Mr. Davies from the Ministerial benches, 
were resented by Mr. Gwynn and other Nationalist Members, 
who contended that the Census Returns were untrustworthy, 
and that there was no ground to doubt the good faith of the 
claims. After Mr. Snowden had condemned the Board of 
Inland Revenue for its tyrannical and unjust action towards 
pension officers, Mr. Lloyd George replied to these criticisms 
at length. Dealing with their alleged want of foresight, he 
declared that the only miscalculation was that they had 
underestimated the popularity of thé pensions But he could 
not accept Mr. Gwynn’s defence of the Irish figures as 
conclusive. A case for inquiry had been made out, and the 
investigations so far justified the belief that a good many of 
those whose claims had been acknowledged were not entitled 
to pensions. He described the exertions and sympathy of the 
pension officers as beyond all praise, and noted in reply to Mr. 
Snowden that they were to get £40,000 in gratuities, or about 
£20 each. Mr. Lloyd George enlarged in eloquent terms on 
the appalling amount of undisclosed poverty, especially in 
Ireland, brought to the notice of the pension officers. If the 
scheme had cost more money than the Government anticipated, 
the greathess of the cost showed the depth of the need. 


Mr. Balfour, while applauding the compassionate tore 
of Mr. Lloyd George's peroration, pronounced his speech 
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uneatisfactory. The Bill was for persons over seventy, and did 
nothing to relieve the sufferings and privations endured by 
miany others who had no refuge but the infirmary or wor. 
house, and were thus disqualified for pensions. Mr. Balfour 
dwelt on the demoralising effect of permitting fraudulent 
claims to be made, and regretted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have seemed to palliate what was going on 
in Ireland. Mr. Birrell deprecated this censure, and entered 
a caveat against the formation of a hasty judgment before the 
result of the inquiries was made known. Before the close of 
the debate, Mr. Lloyd George informed the Irish Members 
that no one now in receipt of a pension could be deprived of 
it without inquiry by the Revision Committee, and, if neces. 
sary, an appeal to the Local Government Board. Mr. Fell’s 
amendment having been withdrawn, the vote for the Supple. 
mentary Estimate, £910,000, was agreed to. 


We deal in another column with the opening stages of the 
debate on unemployment and Mr. Burns’s vigorous defence of 
his administration of the Unemployed Workmen Act. The 
Labour Party’s attack was resumed on Wednesday by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, who contended that Mr. Burns had 
failed to justify the Prime Minister’s pledge that tho 
Act was going to be administered in a sympathetic 
spirit. The Local Government Board, he argued, had 
shifted its responsibilities on to the local ratepayer. He 
charged Mr. Burns with manipulating his statistics, 
especially in regard to the cost of the Hollesley Bay colony, 
and protested against his contemptuous dismissal of the 
scheme of farm colonies for women. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer defended Mr. Burns for his refusal of grants, and 
quoted from the minority Report of the Poor Law Commission 
in support of his attitude. Farm colonies which failed to train 
men for permanent employment on the land must in the long 
run have a pernicious effect. Unemployment was not confined 
to this country: it was a permanent phenomenon in every 
industrial community. He approved of the policy of anticipa- 
tion, but the mere provision of unnecessary work was 
demoralising and thoroughly uneconomic. He appealed to 
Mr. Burns’s critics to take into account the great difficulty of 
administering the fund, and declared that Mr. Burns had 
performed a thankless task with considerable courage. 


The feature of the debate, however, was a curious speech 
from Mr. Balfour, who, while applauding Mr. Burns fer his 
courage, significantly refrained from approval of his policy, 
and proceeded to criticise it in a spirit which bore a suspicious 
family resemblance to that which animated the speeches of 
the Labour Party. He complained that Mr. Burns had no 
utilised the machinery of the Act of 1905 enabling munici- 
palities to set up labour exchanges, and associated himself 
with the criticisms on Mr. Burns’s attitude towards Hollesley 
Bay by declaring that he thought the experiment of fitting 
picked individuals for work in country pursuits worth making, 
“even though the cost during the time of training was great 
per individual.” Again, he expressed a desire to alter the 
arrangement under which maucfacturers could maintain 
reserves of labour. 








Turning to the policy of “ anticipated ” works, Mr. Balfour 
said it was not satisfactory that in its efforts to get over the 
déad times of trade the State should turn highly skilled workmen 
on to work for which they were as unfitted by their previous 
training as a University Professor was to hew granite in a 
quarry. Mr. Balfour's speech, which was frequently applauded 
from the Labour benches, was clearly influenced by the 
minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. As a set-off, 
however, Mr. Burns met with unexpected support from Mr. 
George Nicholls, the Labour Member for North Northants, 
who asked how the agricultural labourers, for whom he spoke, 
could be expected to go on working for 16s. a week when the 
others had an easy life at Hollesley Bay at a cost of 32s. a 
week to the State. Ultimately, the vote for the extra £100,000 
was agreed to, after Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s amendment had 
been rejected by 159 votes to 70. 


Mr. Haldane’s Memorandum on the Army Estimates was 
issued last Saturday. The total stands at £27,435,000, showing 
a decrease of £24,000 as against the figures fot 1908-9. This 
result has been brought about by the withdrawal of troops 
from South Africa and the revision of the charge upon Indis 
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of the British Army, by which the War Office 
pod ag heey extent of £300,000. On the other hand, the 
Oewth of the Territorial Army accounts for an increase of 
£335,000, and pensions, loan annuities, and the pay of the 
Army Reserve demand an extra £150,000. A new system 
has been adopted for the provision of men for the Field 
Artillery, and six howitzer batteries equipped with the new 
quick-firing howitzer will be added to the Field Army. The 
figures relating to the health of the Army show a remark- 
able and gratifying lowering of the death and invaliding 
yates for India and the Colonies. The Memorandum also 
deals with the enlistment of men from the Territorial Force 
for the Special Reserve to supplement the personnel of the 
Army Service Corps and the Royal Army Medical Corps,—a 
much-debated innovation. The paragraphs relating to the 
progress of the Territorial Army formed the text of Mr. 
Haldane’s statement in the House on Friday. 


Of Mr. Haldane’s speech, which lasted two hours, and was 
packed from end to end with facts and figures, we can only 
give the barest summary. He began by alluding to the great 
improvement in recruiting for the Regular battalions, a fact 
which he attributed to the greater popularity of the Army. 
This in turn was due to the improved status of the private 
soldier and the better conditions of service. Not only had it 
been a good year for the Regulars, there had also been a great 
boom in Territorial recruiting. Since January lst upwards of 
30,000 had come in, and the force now numbered 240,000. Of 
these, 86,000 had engaged for one year only, but 33,302 had 
already re-ehgaged for periods varying from one to four years. 
The North Midlands had the largest percentage of the 
establishment, but London in the last seven weeks had gone 
nearly to the front. For this waking-up he gratefully 
acknowledged his obligation to the Daily Mail and other 
newspapers and a large group of employers of labour. They 
had never been nearer compulsion; but now this movement 
had established between the voluntary system and compulsion 
a stronger bulwark than ever. 





Turning to the cavalry, Mr. Haldane said that he proposed 
to establish six cavalry depéts, which could also be used as 
training schools for Yeomanry, and to add to each regiment 
a reserve Of trained horses, which when not required would 
lodge out with farmers and others for light work. To meet 
the difficulties of finding men for the Artillery, they had 
adopted a new system by which long and short-service men 
would be combined in a single battalion, and greater efficiency 
would be attained at less cost. The Artillery of the expedi- 
tionary force would be increased by two howitzer brigades, 
and the number of Royal Engineers available for peace- 
training would be increased partly by the absorption of field 
companies drawn from South Africa and partly by increasing 
the home establishment. After alluding to the adhesion of 
the Canadian and Australasian Governments to the creation of 
the General Staff, which would involve an increase in the 
professoriate of the Staff College, Mr. Haldane described the 
satisfactory experiments in motor-omnibus traction which 
had been recently carried out. The Army, like the Navy, was 
considering the best patterns of dirigible balloons, and, as to 
aeroplanes, had begun negotiations with private individuals. The 
mancuvres this year—involving a month’s work by four divi- 
sions of infantry and a division of cavalry—would be carried out 
with greater effect and clearer approximation to war conditions 
than formerly. 


In conclusion, Mr. Haldane reiterated his conviction of 
the need of keeping the overseas army intact and strong. 
“ Fifty-six thousand recruits have to be got every year to keep 
our Regular Army and our Special Reserve going, and I say it 
would be a deadly peril to put that stream of recruits in danger 
by trying to apply compulsory service to the class of young 
men between seventeen and twenty-one. Therefore I am 
against any interference with the present system of voluntary 
recruiting for an island Power like ours, and that is the policy 
of the War Office.” Mr. Haldane’s statement was very well 
received, though his defence of his methods of recruiting 
excited some protest. Mr. Arnold-Forster pointed out that 
£275,000 more was being spent on the Army than last year, 
and yet we were a hundred thousand men to the bad; while 
Mr. Seddon, on behalf of the Labour Party, condemned Mr. 
Haldane’s approval of the pressure exerted by employers 





to compel their employees to join the Territorial Force. In 
the course of the subsequent debate, Mr. Acland maile & very 
interesting statement on the improvement in Army manners 
and morals. Crime had decreased and education had advanced, 
and out of twenty-four thousand men who left the Army with 
good characters in 1908, twenty-one thousand had obtained 
employment. 





The Indian Councils Bill passed the Committee stage in the 
House of Lords on Thursday, but one important alteration was 
made in spite of the vigorous protests of Lord Morley of 
Blackburn. Lord Macdonnell proposed to omit Clause IIL, 
which gives power to constitute provincial Executive Councils, 
with the view to the insertion of a new clause. He thought it 
better for the Lieutenant-Governor to act on his own powers 
without previous consultation with his Executive Council. 
Lord Morley contended that it was not worth while to delay 
the settlement by the introduction of another Bill, but Lord 
Macdonnell expressed his determination to go to a division. 
The question was then put that Clause III. stand part of the 
Bill, and this was defeated by 59 against 18. 


On Wednesday Sir Edward Grey received a deputation from 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce on the Congo question. 
He said that he should not complain of the Belgian delay in 
replying to the last despatch of the British Government. if 
when the reply came it met all the points raised. He could 
not make it too clear that as between Great Britain and the 
late Government of the Congo, Great Britain was the 
aggrieved party. British Treaty rights had been ignored, 
yet in some quarters the case had been stated as though the 
old Administration of the Congo were aggrieved by unneces- 
sary British interference. As for the trading questions with 
which the deputation was primarily concerned, he under- 
took to give “diplomatic support” to any trader who found 
obstacles placed in his way in the Congo. That had been 
done when the old Administration was in existence, and the 
same thing would be done now that Belgium had annexed the 
Free State. But trade was at every point mixed up with 
questions of the concessionnaire companies and the rights of 
the natives to communal tenure of the land. He could not 
make a full statement till the Belgian reply had been received. 
The Government were anxious to “recognise the annexation,” 
but would not do so without making it clear that they could 
not “recognise the old system of government.” The speech 
was distinguished by Sir Edward Grey's usual combination of 
firmness and courtesy. 


Three by-elections have been held during the past week. 
In Forfarshire the vacancy created by the elevation of Mr. 
Sinclair to the Peerage has been filled by the return of the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Falconer, the figures showing 4 con- 
siderable reduction in the Liberal majority. The contest in 
the Central Division of Glasgow derived special interest from 
the candidature of Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. Mr. Bowles has 
done admirable work as speaker and writer on behalf of Free- 
trade, his mastery of financial problems is quite exceptional, 
he is a picturesque personality and a trenchant speaker. His 
change of front on the question of Home-rule provoked a 
powerful letter of condemnation from Professor Dicey in 
Monday’s Times, to which Mr. Bowles made a vulgarly 
abusive and irrelevant reply, and on Tuesday the seat was 
captured for the Unionists by Mr. Scott-Dickson, successively 
Solicitor-General for Scotland and Lord Advocate in the last 
Administration, by a majority of 2,115, as against a Liberal 
majority of 431 at the General Election. 


The fiscal issue was prominent throughout the contest, Mr. 
Scott-Dickson being a strong Tariff Reformer, though disavow- 
ing the methods of the Confederates ; but we see no reason to 
dispute the statement of the Glasgow Herald—in view of the fact 
that Mr. Scott-Dickson was nominated by a Free-trade Unionist 
and supported by many others of that way of thinking—that 
“the judgment of the Central Division has gone for the 
maintenance of the Union.” The third by-election was in 
South Edinburgh, where Mr. Dewar, who sought re-election on 
his appointment as Solicitor-General for Scotland, retained his 
seat, but by a majority of only 1,221, as compared with one of 
8,860 in 1906. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cont., changed from 24 per cent. Jan. 14th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ngtediiimemen 
THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


OT long after these pages are in our readers’ hands 
the country will know the shipbuilding programme 
for the coming year in detail. It is the hope of every 
sensible man that it will be adequate, and will secure for 
the future that absolute command of the sea against all 
comers which was the principle of action laid down by 
the Prime Minister. But though we must hope that 
the Government intend to do the right thing, and to 
do it in the right way, we are bound to say that 
the rumours as to what is described as “the com- 
promise on the Navy Estimates ” inspire us with consider- 
able misgiving. According to what seem to be official 
hints, the Times of Tuesday states that the arrange- 
ment come to is of the following nature. The Admiralty, 
we are told, considers that our supremacy at sea cannot be 
secured unless at least six capital ships are laid down in 
the present year. But the opponents of a big Navy are 
determined not to accept such a proposal, or at any rate 
are determined not to appear to accept it. Accordingly a 
compromise has been arrived at under which only four 
capital ships will be definitely asked for, but an arrange- 
ment will be made under which the Government, should 
they deem it necessary, will be able to extend and develop 
their programme to the extent of two additional vessels. 
In other words, the Admiralty is to get its six ships, but 
there are to be two bites at the cherry, and it is to appear 
during the first portion of the year that Parliament is only 
committed to four. 

Though we have little doubt that the compromise will 
end as the Admiralty and the majority of the Cabinet 
intend it shall end—namely, in the laying down of six 
capital ships this year—we cannot profess to regard the 
result as satisfactory. In our opinion, the Government 
by accepting it are doing the right thing in the wrong 
way. And doing it in the wrong way is in the present 
case a very great blunder. Our reasons for saying this 
have been often set forth in the Spectator, but may be 
stated once more. In view of the competition for the 
command of the sea, which is just now for us the essen- 
tial fact of international politics, it is necessary not 
only to come to the private determination to maintain our 
sea power, but to make it clear to the whole world that we 
are not slackening in the race and shall certainly win it. 
If we convince the world of that fact, there is a reasonable 
possibility of our chief competitor coming to the conclusion 
that it is not worth while to continue the contest. Bidding 
at an auction at which, remember, every bid has to be 
tabled in gold is no light matter. Here in a nutshell is 
the argument against a policy of naval driblets, rather 
than of making our rivals realise that we are not wearying 
of the competition, but are perfectly determined, and 
perfectly able, to maintain our supremacy at sea. If 
our object were to lure Germany on to more and more 
expenditure on her Navy, and therefore to the disloca- 
tion of her finances, the driblet policy would no doubt be 
the one to pursue. We do not, however, want to lure 
Germany on. We want, instead, to prove how mistaken 
is the policy of those who say to her :—“ One more effort 
and you will win. See, the other man is already breathless 
and almost spent. If you will only bend all your strength 
to the task you will very soon be level with him.” 

If the six capital ships deemed necessary by the Admiralty, 
and sanctioned by the majority of the Cabinet, were to be 
voted as a matter of course, and without protest or whining 
of any kind, we will not say that the effect would be to 
produce an immediate alteration in German policy, but 
unquestionably its tendency would be in the direction 
desired by the friends both of peace and of economy. 
On the other hand, the fact that the laying down of 
four capital ships is only obtained with difficulty, and 
that the two extra ships, though they are, in effect, 
admitted by the Government to be necessary, may perhaps 
not be built, cannot but encourage that portion of the 
German people who seriously believe that their national 
moral is of so much higher a quality than ours that 
if they are only persistent enough they will end by 
outbidding us, and will obtain, in Bacon’s phrase, 
that “abridgment for quintessence] of Monarchy” 





—e 
which goes with the command of the sea. In a word, 
whatever is determined on by those who are responsible 
for the decision as to what is necessary to secure us the 
command of the sea should be done by Parliament in 
the frankest, quickest, and least grudging way possible, 
—in a way to make it absolutely clear to the rest 
of the world that the retention of the command of 
the sea is not for us a matter of pride, or of national 
amour propre, or, again, a luxury which conceivably may 
become too expensive to be supported, but is a matter of 
life and death about which there can be no sort of doubt 
or discussion. 

It is one of the ironies of the problem of the command 
of the sea that those who appear to care least about it; 
and who make it almost a matter of conscience to oppose 
the measures necessary to secure it, are in reality the very 
people who rely upon it most and are most ready to invoky 
it. Among the Radical opponents of the big Navy are to 
be found the majority of those who, to their great credit, 
have insisted upon keeping such questions as the mis. 
government of the Congo and the recrudescence of slave 
in Portuguese West Africa to the front. They declarg 
that we have no right in cases like these to say that the 
subject does not concern us, and that, though we may be 
very sorry from a humanitarian point of view, our duty ig 
to mind our own business and not to interfere with other 
people. They insist in the loudest terms on Britain's 
right to interfere, and point with pride to what we 
have done in the past in the matter of the slave trade, 
Yet a study of history will show that Britain’s capacity to 
put down slavery, and to interfere with the misgovern- 
ment of native races, rests without question upon sea 
power. If the possibility of invoking that sea power had 
not always existed in the background, we should have 
found that foreign nations would not have tolerated for 
an instant what they have always regarded as our hypo- 
critical and offensive pretensions to set our neighbours 
right. The reason why we were able to do so much 
during the close of the great war and the generation that 
succeeded it in abolishing slavery is to be found in the 
fact that our command of the sea was absolute and 
unchallenged. Modern Radicals sometimes ask with a 
sense of bewilderment how was it that the aristocratic 
Governments in the “twenties” and “thirties” were able to 
accomplish so much in putting down slavery when Radical 
Governments are now almost impotent to make Portugal 
act up to her Treaty responsibilities in regard to slavery. 
The answer is,—sea power. If they will only look below 
the surface, those who desire that Britain shall continue 
to play in the future the beneficent part she has played 
in the past will find that the command of the sea is 
inseparable from a humanitarian policy in Africa and 
elsewhere. Advocates of a policy of which the Congo 
movement is typical must either support an invincible 
Navy (nothing less than an invincible Navy will do), or 
else abandon a course of action which, as we have 
said before, as a rule appears to the rest of the world 
a gross interference in other people’s business. If we 
mean to challenge the right of other nations, in the 
old Southern slave-owner’s phrase, to “wallop their 
own nigger,” we must remember that without the 
command of the sea such a challenge cannot possibly 
be made good. 

Before we leave the subject of sea power we desire to 
deal shortly with a Radical criticism of the Spectator’s 
attitude on this point. How inconsistent is the Spectator! 
say our critics. In one article it denounces the Liberal 
Government for their extravagance and their profligate 
finance, and on the very next page demands in the 
strongest possible language higher expenditure on the 
Navy. A very little consideration will show the absurdity 
of this accusation. It is just because we are so strongly 
convinced of the necessity of large extra expenditure 
upon the Navy that we protest against huge expenditure 
in other directions. As a matter of fact, we believe that 
expenditure on so-called social reform is injurious and 
demoralising in itself, and defeats its own object. Even, 
however, if we thought that old-age pensions and other 
forms of State Socialism were not injurious, we should be 
opposed to them at the present time on the ground that 
the first duty of a State is to make itself secure from 
foreign attack. It would be of little use to provide for 








old-age pensions for four or five years, and then at the end 
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of that period to be so crippled by an unsuccessful foreign 
ar that there would be no money left to pay those 
daa National insurance must come before any 
Pa every other charge. Instead of the Spectator being 
inconsistent im opposing a bloated Budget, and at 
the same time desiring that the maintenance of our 
supremacy at sea shall never for one moment be in 
jeopardy, such a double policy is a proof of consistency 
ithe advocacy of lavish expenditure both on social reform 
and on a big Navy is only possible for those who think that 
the State possesses a Fortunatus’s purse. Those who, like 
ourselves, do not believe in that pleasant theory, but hold 
that the amount of money expendable by the nation is 
a very definite and restricted sum, are bound to take up 
a wholly different attitude. To them the need for a 
strong Navy makes moderation of expenditure in other 
directions an absolute necessity, and the advocacy of 
pational extravagance nothing less than treason to 


the State. 





THE BY-ELECTIONS AND THEIR LESSON. 


HEN we have protested against the betrayal of 
Free-trade involved in the policy of the present 
Government, a policy which has robbed them of the 
confidence of moderate men, it has been urged by the 
apologists of the Liberal Party that our view is absurd 
aud Utopian. We have been told that, instead of 
injuring the cause of F'ree-trade by such concessions to 
Socialism as general outdoor relief to persons over 
seventy, by their schemes of Socialistic taxation, and 
by declarations that they mean to solve a great Con- 
stitutional problem on the strictest party lines, the 
Government's action tends to popularise Free-trade, 
aud to earn it a support among the masses which it 
could not hope to obtain on its own merits. The 
voters must be assured that Free-trade is no obstacle 
to Radical measures, but perfectly consistent with them, 
even though those measures involve the actual negation 
of the central doctrines of free exchange, except im 
the one particular of exports and imports. One half 
of Free-trade is to be abandoned in order to save the 
remainder, and even this remainder can ouly be saved if 
the pill is sufficiently gilded with the gold of State con- 
tributions. That, in brief, has been the official answer 
to the protests made by the Spectator against the 
Government's policy. 

Into the question of the political morality here involved 
we will not enter. We merely desire to test the policy 
by its results, and to ask what has in fact been accom- 
plished by the plan of making Free-trade palatable by 
mixing it with “Social Reform.” ‘The group of by- 
elections held in Scotland during the present week 
enables us to apply the test. What do we see? Instead 
of Free-trade having been made or kept popular by the 
Government’s policy, we find that the very reverse is the 
case. When the essential issue of Free-trade versus Pro- 
tection was put to the nation in Forfarshire in1906 there 
was a majority of 3,519 votes for Free-trade. When the 
electors have learnt from bitter experience that voting for 
a Liberal Free-trader also involves such things as expending 
some nine or ten millions a year on old-age pensions, and 
an attempt to place the whole of the laws of the United 
Kingdom at the mercy of a “snap” vote of the House 
of Commons, the majority falls by over a thousand! In 
Central Glasgow the proof is even stronger. There the Free- 
trade majority of 431 in 1906 is converted into a Unionist 
majority of 2,113. In our opinion, the only explanation 
that will bear investigation is to be found in the fact 
that the moderate and balancing voters felt that they 
could no longer express their adherence to Free-trade by 
voting for a Liberal, but were, on the contrary, obliged 
to protest against Socialistic legislation, the violation of 
the chief principles of free exchange, and the destruc- 
tion of one of the principal safeguards of the Constitution 
by voting against him. The figures of the South 
Edinburgh election tell the same story. The Liberal 
majority has dwindled to a third of its total in 1906, and 
for the same reasons. What makes the matter all the 
more striking is the circumstance that these things have 
happened in Scotland, though we were confidently told 
that, though fickle England might have got tired of tho 
preseut Government, Scotlaud remained loyal and true! 





To recapitulate our argument. The latest batch of by- 
elections show conclusively that the policy of allying 
Free-trade with Socialism and extreme Radicalism in 
order to make it palatable has been a complete failure, 
and has done exactly the opposite of what it set forth 
to do. 

It may be argued, no doubt, that even if our advice had 
been taken, and if the Government had considered them- 
selves trustees and guardians of Free-trade, whose duty it 
was to refrain from using a triumph obtained in the name 
of a great principle for mere party advantage, they would 
have done no better. To deny this contention absolutel 
is, of course, impossible, for we cannot have the proof both 
ways. We believe, however, that we shall have the secret, if 
not the open, support of most non-official Liberals when we 
declare our coutident belief that the Government would have 
done much better by adopting moderate courses. Where 
they have done best—that is, in foreign affairs and in 
Colonial affairs, and here we fully admit they have done 
very well indeed—they have acted on Central lines. Can 
it be doubted by any sane man that if they had been as 
moderate and as prudent in home affairs they would have 
strengthened their position, though they would no doubt 
have met with a good deal of abuse from the Socialists 
and the Irish? After all, the support of the Irish and the 
Socialists, though so dearly bought, has not done them much 
good. In Taunton the alliance of Socialism and Liberalism 
produced something little short of a fiasco, while in Central 
Glasgow Mr. Bowles’s willingness to betray the cause of the 
Union in order to get the Irish vote as weil as the Radical 
vote brought upon him, as it deserved to bring upon 
him, the wholesale condemnation of the best part of the 
electorate. If the Government, instead of bringing about 
a condition of the national finances which will require some 
ten or twelve millions at least of new taxation, besides the 
depletion of the Sinking Fund, had pursued the course 
which they pursued in the first two years of their adminis- 
tration, and had continued paying off Debt and reducing 
taxation, they would not only have won the confidence of 
the business part of the community, but would also have 
pleased the democracy. 


Let us, however, assume that there is no truth in any 
of these considerations, and that if the Government had 
pursued the Spectator’s policy instead of their own they 
would have done no better than they have done,—obviously 
they could not have done much worse. Even making this 
admission—which is the worst that can be made from our 
point of view—the Government would have done infinitely 
better for the cause of Free-trade, which, we take it, they, 
or most of them, are willing to agree is an object of very 
real importance. Granted that, owing to the “swing of 
the pendulum” and other analogous causes, they were 
bound to lose popularity and to go out at the next 
General Election, think for a moment of the immense 
difference in the position of Free-trade in the two cases. 
As it is, when they go out in two years’ time, as they 
almost certainly will, they will, 1f present tendencies 
continue, leave the country in a situation extraordinarily 
unfavourable to Free-trade, and extraordinarily favourable 
to the putting in practice of the vicious policy of the 
Tariff Reformers. Either there will be a very large bill 
to pay which can only be paid by the imposition of fresh 
taxation, or else they will leave the present payers of 
direct taxes in this country with so huge a new burden 
upon their shoulders that they will be ready to try any 
quack remedy that may be recommended to them as 
sure to cure the ills from which they are suffering. 
The Tariff Reformers will say, in effect :—‘* Look at your 
boasted Free-trade. Instead of proving the surest and 
best engine of public finance, it has utterly broken down, 
and has proved unable to endure the strain placed upon 
it even by its most whole-hearted votaries. That being 
so, und Free-trade having proved a fiscal failure, the only 
sensible thing is to try ‘I'ariff Reform.” Can we doubt 
the very great likelihood of such an appoal being accepted 
in the circumstances we have described? If, however, 
when the Government went out, they had left our finances 
in a specially favourable condition, and had been able 
to point to a reduction of many millions in taxation 
during their term of office, Free-trade wou'd have needed 
no apologies for its existence. Its advantages would have 
been patent to all. Still more important, the Tariff 
Reformers would not have had that excuse for trying 
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their quack remedy which they are now almost certain to 
possess when the Opposition regain office. 

Many Unionist Free-traders and moderate Liberals, 
having read so far, though agreeing with all we have said, 
will perhaps be inclined to be annoyed at our persistence, 
and to ask what is the use of thus crying over spilt milk 
and reiterating “We told you so!” It is no good, they 
will assert, to keep on deploring the situation. “ Bad as 
it is, it will not be made better by being wailed over.” 
We agree; and we should not have thought it worth while 
to write as we have written merely to show the folly of the 
Government, or to gain the barren satisfaction of proving 
that we had shown the wiser way. Our object is, if 
possible, to make the Government and the Liberal Party 
realise that there still exists one way, and only one way, 
in which, we will not say they can entirely retrieve the 
position, but can at any rate do something to prevent 
the absolute ruin which they now seem intent on 
bringing upon the cause of Free-trade. One barrier 
which they can still oppose to Tariff Reform is to create 
a system of direct taxation so powerful and so equitable 
that, once established, the Tariff Reformers will have 
no excuse for sweeping it away and substituting their 
own system. But if they are to do this they must 
abandon all thought of making themselves popular 
with the Socialists or the Radical section of their own 
party. They can only do it by exposing themselves to the 
taunt of increasing taxation upon the poor, though in reality 
they will only be making the taxation which must fall upon 
the poor man in any case open instead of hidden. 

If the Government will establish a universal Income- 
tax such as exists in Prussia and many other parts 
of Germany—a tax which will touch all wage-earners 
—they may not only pay the tremendous bill they 
have incurred for old-age pensions and the like, but 
may even relieve the taxpayer of the remainder of the 
Sugar-tax. While imposing an Income-tax upon incomes 
below the present level of exemption, the Government 
might at the same time increase the existing Income- 
tax. To do this would be very much better than to enter 
upon the dangerous expedient of graduated taxation, an 
expedient which, though perhaps not to be condemned 
per se, would be almost certain to injure that splendid 
and trustworthy instrument of taxation, the present. 
Income-tax. When we propose a universal Income-tax or 
Wages-tax we do not, of course, suggest that it should be 
levied at the rate of a shillingin the pound. A tax at one- 
sixth of this rate would probably be sufficient. In the case 
of a man with a pound a week this would mean that not 
much more than a penny a week should be deducted as 
his contribution to the State. Can anybody say that to 
forfeit half a glass of beer once a week would be more 
than a working man could fairly be asked to pay? No 
doubt the Tapers and Tadpoles ef the Liberal Party 
will explode with laughter at our suggestion that the 
Liberals, the working man’s only true friends (see posters), 
should actually propose to tax him. Very possibly the 
suggestion from that point of view is ridiculous; but at any 
rate it is not more ridiculous than for the Liberal Party, 
in existing circumstances, to pretend to be the only 
true and loyal upholders of Free-trade. If they want the 
nation to believe in their sincerity as Free-traders, they 
must show themselves willing to make some sacrifice for 
the cause. Hitherto they have made none, and have 
contented themselves with scouting all suggestions to that 
effect as “the folly of the Spectator.” 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND SERVIA. 


INCE we wrote last week on the dangerous dispute 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia, Russia has 
taken a step in the policy which, we explained, would be 
extremely diticult for her to take,—the policy of putting 
pressure on Servia. The fact that M. Isvolsky has advised 
the Servian Government not to persist in the demands for 
territorial compensation from Austria-Hungary, or for the 
autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina, is its own tribute 
to the deep desire of Russia for peace. It was not easy 
for M. Isvolsky, representing the nation which has been 
traditionally the protector of the Southern Slavs, and 
which is always ready to boil over with Slavonic 
sentiment, to blow cold on the ambitions of the little 
State which is standing for the Slavonic idea in the 








Balkans. Yet M. Isvolsky has taken this bold and witg 
course, and Europe still waits with some anxiety to see the 
result. The response of Servia, though tentative, and 
dependent on the attitude of Austria-Hungary, is s0 fap 
favourable. For our own part, though no man can predict 
with confidence what will emerge from the bewilderin 
changes of the situation which occur every day, we think the 
result will be But even if peace be preserved for the 
immediate future, the Southern Slav problem, which is the 
danger-point of European politics, will remain untouched, 
We desire to make this quite clear : that though the special 
crisis may be passed in safety, the normal grievances of 
the Southern Slavs will not in any sense have been removed. 
Rather the fact that the Slavonic idea has suffered in 4 
trial of strength with a powerful Empire may lead tog 
still more inconsiderate treatment of the Slavs in Hungary 
and elsewhere, and put a new edge on what we have 
called the normal (because long-standing) grievances of 
the Slavs. Whatever optimism we feel justified ig 
exercising, therefore, refers to the present, not to the 
events which lie beyond it. For a real settlement of 
the Southern Slav question, which is so intimately bound 
up with all the alterations of the map of South-Eastern 
Europe, the best means, so far as we can see, would be 
a European Conference. It is possible to admit the 
probability, as we do, of numerous difficulties in the 
employment of a Conference, and yet to believe that it 
encourages more hope than aay other solution. The 
meeting of a Conference would in itself testify to the fact 
that there is a public law of Europe; the delegates would 
be instructed to re-establish that which was shattered by 
the anti-European acts of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, 
And the feelings and intentions of Europe towards Servia 
and Montenegro would be declared as definitely as the 
opinion of Europe on the Moroccan question was declared 
at the Algeciras Conference. A large part of the present 
peril consists in the ignorance of those small, angry, and 
desperate States of what they can “get out” of Europe, 
or rather out of European authority, working on the 
recalcitrance of Austria-Hungary. 

Nothing could be a more pressing invitation to Austria- 
Hungary to shape a peaceable course than M. Isvolsky’s 
pronouncement—for such it is in effect—that the Russian 
Government does not mean pugnaciously to support the 
Servians. There was an ugly risk that Austria-Hungary 
would goad Russia into the attitude of a thick-and-thin 
champion. Russia evidently does not mean to be goaded. 
That is a good sign; she accepts Slavonic displeasure at 
home and abroad in order to fill the réle of a level-headed 
parent. We can hardly believe now that Austria-Hungary 
will whip Russia into some frenzy, for which the cause 
does not yet exist, and that is chiefly why we incline to 
believe in peace. At the same time, we fear it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that Austria-Hungary does not 
shrink from a certain steady provocation of Russia 
in her desire to teach Servia a lesson. She bebaves 
as though she attributed to “cheekiness” in Servia 
what every one else can see is due to desperation 
And she will make a terrible mistake if she assumes 
that, though the Southern Slavs may be held underfoot 
for some time to come, Russia can be forced into effacing 
herself permanently as their natural protector. She is 
the “ head of the family.” She has reluctantly adopted a 
moderating policy because she is concerned for the peace 
of Europe; but even the peace of Europe cannot be pre- 
served on intolerable conditions, and it is certain that 
millions of Russians would regard a still further or per- 
sistent jockeying of the Southern Slavs as intolerable. 
The prospect we have sketched was made to appear 
very real a few days ago by reckless and intolerant 
speeches in the Hungarian House of Magnates. Those 
speeches were not made by irresponsible Chauvinists, 
but by men who hold or who formerly held the 
highest positions. Servia, it was said, had no basis of 
argument, not even a right to be heard. What business 
was it of hers whether Austria-Hungary did or did not 
annex territory? She must know her place, and if she 
wanted concessions she must ask for them with proper 
humility, pleading directly with Austria-Hungary, and not 
referring a matter of private concern to the whole of 
Europe. All that was only the counterpart of Baron 
Aehrenthal’s method, which is not more palatable to 
Servia, even though it be, as we admit, more urbaue. It, 
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out of court the Servian demands, which, if 
they have not a legal force, have the force which belongs 
to all national aspirations. In the relations of one 
country with another such aspirations are not things 
which can be ignored as though they did not exist; they 
are sure to be carefully, and perhaps dangerously, cultivated 
if their authors have any resources and vitality, as we are 
convinced the Serbs and the Southern Slavs generally have 
in a much greater degree than is usually suspected. Even 
if Servia should fully consent to do as she is asked to do 
_sabandon her plea for territorial compensation, simply 
«“ knuckle under” and trust to the benevolence of Austria- 
Hungary to give her some delectable, but as yet quite 
uiidefiaed, commercial pickings, abandon the demand for 
thé autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and bind herself 
over to be of permanent good behaviour, while Austria- 
Hungary on her side does not even demobilise her army— 
even then the dispute could not be treated by Europe as 
though it concerned only Austria-Hungary and Servia. 
Europe cannot without continuous misgiving leave them 
alone in the ring. A fight between them could not be 
catried out to a finish. The seconds, and even some of 
the remotest spectators, would soon be drawn into a 
géneral struggle. 

We pay Baron Aehrenthal the compliment of supposing 
that he has no wish whatever to see all Europe fly to 
arms. But he is too hard on Servia. Even the Temps, 
which has watched his policy with a good deal of 
sympathy, has turned to words of warning. If Servia is to 
have a place in the sun publicly denied to her, she wishes 
at least to hear the judgment fall from a European 
Court, and not from the mouth of a partial and highly 
interested Magistrate who is virtually trying his own | 
case. We are quite in the dark as to what military | 
risks Baron Aehrenthal supposes himself to be running. 
He may think that Servia could be easily crushed, that 
Bosnia would not rise, and that Montenegro could be 
detached from Servia by military or diplomatic means. 
There is the danger that his speculations may be all ill 
founded; but there is the still greater danger that the 
nérves of Servia, held too long in suspense, will surprise | 
him by giving way unexpectedly, and everything will be 
staked on a gambler’s throw. If many Serbs seriously 
believe that absorption into the Austrian Empire would 
make their association with their Slavonic kinsmen so 
close that a Slavonic regeneration would be ultimately 
advanced by it, Servia is almost in the position of one 
who says: “ Heads I win; tails you lose!” She would 


too, laughs 





réquire little more temptation in that mood to let war 
loose. Russia has already gone farther than was expected | 
ia the way of restraining Servia. Let us not deceive | 
ourselves by thinking she can go farther still. Too much | 
chilly advice from Russia would force Servia into the arms 
of Austria-Hungary—some Servians perhaps already half 
consenting—and Russia would lose the leverage in the 
affairs of South-Eastern Europe which she has struggled 
for generations to get and keep. We are justified, we 
think, in saying that Russia will not face, because her 
Government would not be allowed to face, such a prospect. 
As for pressure on Austria, we can hope little so long as 
Germany, in support of her ally, tilts the balance to the 
side of loyalty rather than of reason. We come back, | 
then, to the necessity of a Oonference, and in desiring it 
wé look to it as an instrument for the simplification of | 
the Southern Slav question. A Conference could not create 
a new dispensation for the Slavs of Hungary, but it could 
generally define the limits of Slav ambition. Meanwhile 
the Southern Slav question remains, and will even be 
increasingly troublesome till it is settled on intelligent and 
humane lines. 


NEWSPAPER GAMBLING. 


} i is not often that a deputation is received so 
sympathetically as that which represented to Mr. 
Gladstone last week the evils of newspaper gambling. 
Mr. Gladstone promised that the wishes of the deputation 
should be framed in a Bill, and as we cannot conceive 
that this Bill will be opposed by reputable Members 











of Parliament of any party, we may hope that it will 
speedily become law and newspaper gambling be brought | 
completely to an end. We suspect that most people | 
starcely understand the extent of the degradation and 


demoralisation with which both the Press and the public ' 


are threatened by the popular forms of newspaper 
gambling. Mr. Buxton has stated that in August, 
September, and October, 1907, the number of sixpenny 
postal orders sold showed an increase of over two and 
a half millions as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1906. This extraordinary rise was due to the craze for 
“ Limerick’ competitions with their sixpenny entrance- 
fee. Long ago the Government decided that State 
lotteries should be abolished in the interests of public 
morality. They, at all events, were managed with perfect 
honesty under the guarantee of the State; yet it is still 
open to newspapers to conduct veiled lotteries in which 
there is no guarantee whatever against fraud. We must 
guard ourselves against encouraging any confusion of such 
a case as that in which Stoddart has lately been con- 
demned to a heavy but just punishment for swindling by 
means of his newspaper competitions, and those competitions 
managed by newspapers against which there is no thought 
of bringing a charge of criminal dishonesty. The indict- 
ment against the latter is grave and clear enough as it is, 
and its urgency would be only weakened if the public, 
whose support we hope to enlist in this matter, mistook 
it for a charge of theft. ‘The case we have to state, 
looking at it first only from the legal point of view, is 
this: that the offering of large sums of money for a 
minute amount of labour is in every essential sense a 
system of gambling, and it is a particularly pernicious 
one, as it reaches classes which are quite untouched by 
more obvious means of gambling, such as horse-racing ; 
that though the competitions profess to depend on skill, 
the numbers of coupons sent in cannot possibly be 
examined in the time available; and that though the 
competitions be not fraudulently conducted, they 
inevitably bring fraud in their train, as is shown by 
the Stoddart trial, the numerous disputes in the Law 
Courts, and incidentally by the fact that the Post Office 
servants who handle the thousands of specially marked 
envelopes know that no receipt is expected for the ;ostal 
orders, and thus have a great temptation thrown in their 
way. Unhappily the law is ingeniously evaded by most 
of the competitions; and even when the law steps in and 
secures a conviction, a new ingenuity is brought into 
operation, aud there is a long delay before that too is 
extinguished by a successful prosecution. Meanwhile 
untold harm is done. It matters little what the com- 
petition be in form; so long as it be for money the spirit 
of it is the same,—inherently vicious and demoralising. 
In 1901 Mr. Justice Wills, speaking of the competitions, 
which at that time were almost confined to horse-racing, 
said: “This system contributes to fill our gaols with 
criminals and to bring misery on households which 
would otherwise be respectable and honoured.” The 
competitions which provoked those words could not be 
compared in magnitude with their successots. The Joint 
Select Committee on Lotteries had before them evidence 
that in one case two hundred thousand coupons were sent 
in. As Mr. Russell Allen (from whose speech we take our 
facts) remarked, the system of competitions means that 
the newspaper proprietor in effect says :—* I will lay you 
£500, or whatever the prize may be, to 6d. that my 
editor will not aceept your line as being the best line. [ 
will not guarantee that my editor will see your line at all. 
And there is no appeal from his decision.” 

So far we have only stated the facts, and shown how 
the competitions violate the law in spirit. But to our 
thinking the demoralisation of the Press and the public 
is as serious an aspect as any of this miserable craze. An 
insignificant paper which has no authority, no taste, no 
brains at the back of it, and perhaps no capital —for 
capital is clearly not necessary for competitions which 
supply their own—achieves a great circulation by some 
popular competition, and enters for the first time into 
serious rivalry with some reputable journal. ‘The 
latter may be so hard hit that it is ultimately forced 
against its will to resort to practices which save it 
financially, but destroy its reputation with all thinking 
Now we need hardly say that it is our habit 


persons. 
to deprecate ull interference by the State with the 
principles of free exchange, which should have their 


way as much in the ccmmercial struggles of the news- 
paper world as in all others. But though we believe 
in Free-trade, we do not believe in free-trade in gambling. 
‘There is an emphatic reason for stopping the cow petitions 
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simply because they are gambling, and we shall be glad to 
think that at the same time their stoppage will raise the 
siege of those leading journals which are at present set 
about by all kinds of material pressure to surrender 
their principles and relax their honourable traditions. 
The Press is demoralised far and wide when editors who 
ought to bestow their attention on their legitimate work of 
collecting and commenting upon news have to give their 
minds to the invention and management of exceedingly 
trivial competitions. If we are not misinformed, the strain 
of rivalry has already caused a few strongholds long dis- 
tinguished by admirable and self-respecting principles to 
fly the enemy’s flag; and the harm already done is as 
nothing to the harm which will vet be done if the ugly 
pressure is allowed to continue. An increasing number of 
papers will inevitably be drawn into the gulf, and the 
country will suffer an immeasurable injury. It is as well 
that people should realise exactly before it is too late with 
what newspaper gambling threatens the country. It is 
bad enough that the meanest and least reputable part of 
the Press should so long have been able to break the spirit 
of the law; but if papers which wish to keep themselves 
clean should be captured against their will by all the forces 
of evil, the disaster will indeed be national in scope. It is 
a hopeful sign that the Press as a whole is sincerely 
anxious to be rescued from the peril of the present cir- 
cumstances, and we are sure that all who value the typical 
qualities of our newspapers will range themselves heart 
and soul on the right side. We do not believe that any 
impartial reader of Mr. Russell Allen’s speech before Mr. 
Gladstone would dispute that an absolutely good case had 
been made out for the speedy intervention of the State. 


A Press which depends for its prosperity on the wreck 
of public character, and consents to the colossal hypocrisy 
of pretending that lotteries are literary competitions, 
games of skill, and what not, is not a Press fit to play its 
part in the direction of national affairs. A Press such as 
we have long had, and hope to preserve, must rely upon 
the very different qualities of integrity and intellect 
expressed through their natural channels. Mr. Gladstone 
promised to adopt the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on Lotteries. His Bill will make it impossible 
to take entrance-fees for newspaper competitions, and the 
objectionable kinds of competition will consequently die. 
The Bill should be quite brief and simple, and ought to 
be easily passed. Mr. Gladstone foresees the uprising of 
great forces of opposition. No doubt those who have 
made money out of this traffic will pull all the ropes and 
do all the lobbying they can; but they will be impotent if 
the public clearly perceives the issue at stake. It is 
nothing less than a double degradation,—that of both 
the Press and the public. By such demoralisation as 
this democracy is hit in its most vital parts. 





MR. BURNS ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


EBATES on the condition and treatment of the 
unemployed continue to run their unsatisfactory 
course. Labour Members bring charges against the Local 
Government Board for not using the powers entrusted to 
it, and the President has not much difficulty in giving 
very good reasons for his caution. Such measures as are 
taken are shared between the local and the central 
authorities, and complaints are constantly made by some 
of the former bodies that they have been less liberally 
dealt with than their neighbours. Mr. Burns is usually 
able to justify in each case the distinctions he has made, 
but the impression remains that the money spent on 
the unemployed in certain districts is largely in excess 
of what is spent elsewhere, without any sufficient cause 
being shown for the variation. We feel no doubt that the 
decisions at which Mr. Burns arrives in each case are 
right, but we are not surprised that they do not always 
carry conviction with them. The truth is that the 
President of the Local Government Board is adminis- 
tering to the best of his ability an Act of Parliament 
which was passed with no proper knowledge of the 
problem with which its authors had to deal, and it is 
useless to expect really satisfactory results from purely 
experimental legislation. The Government probably know 
a great deal more about the treatment of the question than 
their predecessors knew in 1905, but their Departmental 
action is still regulated by that very imperfect measure. 








Mr. Burns is constantly asked why he has not used this 
or that power given him by the Act, and his habitual 
reply is that, the power being discretionary, he has not seen 
any sufficient case made out for its exercise. That is a 
perfectly good defence. Parliament, rightly feeling itself 
unable to decide which applications shall be granted and 
which refused, has left the decision to a particular Depart. 
ment ; consequently that Department is discharging the 
duty entrusted to it just as much when it refuses help as 
when it grants it. But the unsuccessful applicant can 
hardly be expected to take this view of Mr. Burns's 
administration. Nothing has hitherto been done to 
amend the Unemployed Workmen Act on the ground 
that the Government have been waiting for the Report of 
the Poor Law Commission. This plea had very much more 
force in the case of the Old-Age Pensions Bill, which was 
= altogether in the dark, whereas a good deal more ig 
known about unemployment now than was known in 1905, 
If this additional information had been embodied in an 
amending Bill, Mr. Burns’s task would have been a good 
deal easier. But Ministers have seemingly thought it 
better to arrange their legislative efforts on the pattern 
of the two men grinding at the mill. One Bill has 
been taken and another left with no reason given for 
the selection. 

The Supplementary Estimates Vote on Monday and 
Tuesday brought out the usual complaints. Mr. Clynes, 
the Labour Member for North-East Manchester, began his 
speech by a very bold assumption. “ It is acknowledged,” 
he said, “that the State has an obligation to assist men 
who are willing to work, but caunot find employment in 
the ordinary market.” The only acknowledgment of this 
kind that we know of is that embodied in the Acts for the 
relief of the poor. If a man, whether from inability to 
find work or from any other cause, is unable to support 
himself and those dependent on him, the State on certain 
strictly defined terms has bound itself to support him. It is 
an obligation unknown in most other countries—it does not 
exist, for example, so near home as Scotland—but is laid 
on the community by the law of England. As Mr. Clynes 
seemingly understands the term, it exists only in his vivid 
imagination. What the State has taken upon itself, in 
addition to the Poor Law, is merely to help local authorities 
or Committees to make special provisions for temporary 
distress arising from want of work in winter. Judged by 
Mr. Clynes’s standard, Mr. Burns has fallen very far short 
of his duty; but the inaccurate utterances of a Labour 
Member have not yet the force of an Act of Parliament. 
When he came to particulars, his charge only amounted 
to this,—that Mr. Burns had not used his powers in certain 
ways which he enumerated. His interpretation of the 
Act had been neither adequate nor generous nor wise. He 
had disappointed the hopes of the local authorities. They 
had done their part in organising work for the unemployed, 
and when they came to the Government for the assistance 
they had been led to believe would be given them, they got 
either nothing at all, or something very much less than what 
they expected. “Governments,” Mr. Clynes maintains, 
“exist to meet the difficulties that arise in the social life 
of the nation from day to day.” This comfortable 
doctrine seems to resolve itself, in his reading of 
Ministerial duty, into granting every application for money 
that is founded on alleged distress without any assurance 


that the distress is genuine, or that the money when given 


will really go to its relief. 

Mr. Burns had no difficulty in dealing with these accusa- 
tions. He began by pointing out that very much more 
had been done to meet local effort than appeared in the 
statements of the Labour Members. During the present 
winter loans amounting to £4,360,000 have been sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board for purposes connected 
with unemployment, and this compares with only £306,000 
sanctioned last winter. An advance of four millions 
hardly deserves the slighting mention accorded to it by 
Mr. Clynes. We are more interested, however, in another 
part of Mr. Burns’s defence. Though we are willing to 
hope that this four millions has been wisely spent, the feel- 
ing does not amount to anything like confidence. But when 
we come to his explanation why in thirty-three cases he has 
refused to sanction the formation of Distress Committees, 
we realise at once how important it is to have a Minister at 
the Local Government Board who has the courage to say 
“No.” ‘The reasons for refusal,” we learn, ‘‘ were arrived 
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at by investigation and the collection of information. 


In fact, the Board dealt with these applications in the 

‘rit of the Charity Organisation Society,—a spirit which 
is constantly praised in general terms, but almost invariably 
denounced in each particular instance. The result of the 
process was to bring the Board to the conclusion that “in 
some areas Committees were asked for because money was 
going, and there was a desire to haye some of it.” This 
will always be true in proportion as such Committees are 
multiplied. There are very few areas in which there is 
pot more or less distress in winter, and when kind-hearted 

ple hear that money is to be had from the Government, 
if they are but permitted to form themselves into a Com- 
mittee to distribute it, they are not likely te neglect such 
an opportunity. ‘The effect of granting their request will 
be to spread the available fund over w large number of 
cases which might equally well be helped out of other 
sources instead of concentrating it on genuine cases of 
unemployment. Nor did Mr. Burns's refusal finally close 
the door against relief even in these thirty-three areas. 
Though he did not see his way to sanctioning Distress 
Committees, he went into the question with the local 
officials, and in the end sanctioned loans to the amount of 
£174,000. Possibly the generous euthusiasm of some of 
the applicants for a Distress Committee was a little dashed 
when they found that the relief took the form of a penny 
rate levied on themselves instead of a grant from the 
Treasury. The opportunities which these negotiations 
afforded were also turned to account in other ways. Some- 
thing may be done towards decreasing unemployment by 
better organisation of the ordinary work done, and Mr, 
Burns has been impressing this fact upon local authorities. 
Indoor work and much outdoor work can be done as well 
in winter as in summer, and if County and District 
Councils and Boards of Guardians bore this in mind, they 
might take more care to place their orders in the season 
when work is scarce rather than in the season when it is 
abundant. Noris there commouly any reason for hurrying 
the completion of a job, and consequently employing the 
men engaged on it for more than the ordinary hours. The 
less money is paid for overtime, the more men will be 
required to carry out the contract. 


Two of the chief difficulties in dealing with unemploy- 
ment show no signs of becoming less. One is that 
relief work continues to be exceedingly costly. In 
Manchester, for example, work that would ordinarily have 
cost £1,815, cost, when given out to the unemployed, 
£5,712. A local authority or a Distress Committee which 
tries this experiment a second time seems to us to 
be simply throwing away public money. We hear a good 
deal of the self-respect which keeps a man from applying 
for poor relief, but we fail to see how self-respect is saved 
by accepting, under the name of wages, a sum 312 per cent. 
more than his work is honestly worth. The other difficulty 
is to make sure that work given to the unemployed 
shall not be given at the expense of men already 
employed. That, according to Mr. Burns, is the result 
of setting up women’s workshops in so far as they have 
any result at all. The unemployed women are necessarily 
set to do the same work as the employed women around 
them, and if the market for what they make remains the 
same, their labour merely displaces some one else. When 
a woman is married there is a risk of an even worse con- 
sequence. Not a few husbands are content to look for 
necessaries to their wives’ earnings and trust for luxuries 
to the proceeds of an occasional procession. The experi- 
ence Mr. Burns has gained since he has been in office 
ought certainly to furnish material for some much-needed 
amendments of the Act of 1905. It would be nothing 
less than a scandal if no attempt were made in the course 
of the present Session to set up, at the very least, an 
intelligible distinction between the unemployed and the 
unemployable, and to apply to the latter some measure of 
wholesome cvercion. 








THE SCRIPTURAL FOOL. 
ib very few of His parables does our Lord make any 
direct allusion to God. ‘The personifications of poetic 
justice who apportion praise and blame, rewards and punish- 
ments, and point with such marvellous force the moral of 
the stories, have been constantly deified by commentators; 





but if we consider what Christ said “plainly,” without any 
“parable” about God, it is not easy to find warrant for 
their doctrine. In the parable of the Prodigal Son alone 
are we confronted with that perfect benevolence which 
Christ declared to be God-like. 

But there is one parable in which our Lord speaks directly 
and without figure of God. He tells of a rich man who 
deliberately and in conscious self-communion determined to 
live for money and for pleasure. No special sin is related 
of him; he is threatened with no punishment; he lived 
prosperously, and died suddenly the common death of all 
meu. Yet “God said unto him, Thou fool,” and in our better 
moments we all know that the verdict was true and inevitable. 
The sketch of the rich fool, as St. Luke records it, is very 
slight. He said to himself: “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” 

Possibly the parable was spoken at greater length than 
we have it. At any rate, it was spoken to men familiar 
from their earliest years with the Hebrew “ Wisdom” books, in 
which the fool plays a prominent part. To them it was not 
astonishing to hear a man who must presumably in some 
respects have been an able man culled a fool. They had heard 
before of one who “getteth riches” and “at his end shall 
be a fool.” For men and women brought up upon the 
Scriptures the word had a wide significance. The greater, 
minds among the Jews had always regarded the lower forms 
of worldly wisdom as folly. The standard of the prophets 
was not that of the patriarchs. “The knowledge of wicked- 
ness is not wisdom,” said the writer of Ecclesiasticus. 
Can a more high-minded sentence, or one more in 
accord with the teaching of Christ, be found? It was 
because the man who said there was no God seemed 
to the Psalmist to be withont spiritual apprehension 
that he called him a fool; and all through the Hebrew 
Scriptures the man who fails in his duty to his neighbours, 
who is a discordant element in every society, is constantly 
described as a fool. He stirs up strife. “It is sport to a 
fool to do mischief.” He is always “ meddling”; he “ uttereth 
slander.” “If thou hast heard a word, let it die with thee; 
be bold, it will not burst thee,” the wise man admonishes the 
students of Wisdom. A fool, he goes on to instruct them, 
cannot do this. He cannot contain himself; he is not easy 
till he has brought forth dissension. His wrath is “ heavy” 
and “presently known”; he will not hear argument; “he 
rageth and is confident.” He takes no serious view of life: 
“Fools make a mock at sin.” “The heart of fools is in the 
house of mirth,” but “ delight is not seemly for a fool.” He 
is most odious when least sad. Whata picture of a secular, 
sordid, vulgar man! The type was well formed before the 
Christian era. It is not broken yet. 

It is not impossible that some or all of these sayings were in 
the mind of our Lord when He spoke to His hearers about a 
fool. But if it be considered presumptuous to suppose so 
much, we may at least imagine that the story of the spiritual 
bankrupt who laid up “treasure for himself” and was “not 
rich toward God” brought such a picture before the 
Scripture-souked minds of His hearers. Who, they must have 
asked themselves, is the wise man whom this new Teacher 
would commend, the man who is “rich toward God”? It is 
not probable that Galilean workmen—the common people 
who heard Christ gladly—answered that question as it is 
usually answered now. CEcclesiasticism has set its stamp 
on Christianity. We think of spiritual riches as some- 
thing only possible to the spiritually gifted, or else as the 
reward of actual good deeds. But is it likely that Christ, who 
was preaching freedom to a people in religious bondage—a 
people tired out with religious observances—was counselling 
long prayers or spiritual “ preparations,” or extolling religious 
ecstasy? His hearers were working all day for their bread, 
and were already chafing against the religious preoccupation 
demanded of them. That Christ did regard good deeds as 
“a treasure” laid up for those who performed them is 
evident, but one cannot suppose that He was counselling, as 
Hindu teachers have counselled, the industrious and never- 
ceasing acquisition of merit. Is it not probable that His 
bearers would have understood Him to mean all those riches 
which the fool of Scripture rejects,—the sympathy of God, 
which the fool was too secular to seek, the sympathy of man, 
which he was too selfish to obtain? Christ had declared, 
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they may have remembered, that as a rule, so far as things 
worth having are concerned, people get back from their 
neighbours very much what they give. With what measure 
they mete it is measured to them. “Good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, shall men 
give into your bosom.” What has the Scriptural fool to give 
to any one? According to the wise men, he has “no friends,” 
for ordinary men, as our Lord assures us, salute their brethren 
only. There is no doubt a “way” of Christian perfection which 
makes men good “unto the unthankful and to the evil,” but 
few there be that find it.” His bitter temper and his self- 
assertion, his rage and his confidence, create dislike and fear 
—even the natural affections which spring from the ties of 
blood are poisoned by them—his mischief makes men mad 
against him. There is a sense in which the “meek” do “ inherit 
the earth,” all that is worth having in it. It is because we do 
not agree with Christ as to what is worth baving that we find 
so much difficulty in understanding His words. John Lack- 
land said: “Love is the leech of life”; without it “in vain 
are her many medicines.” But apart from the closer 
affections, it is only the kind and tolerant—the men of deter- 
mined goodwill—who can really enjoy looking on at life, and 
surely our Lord, who made the parables, intended that we 
should have this enjoyment. If we refuse, there will be many 
years of life in whieh we sball have nothing to enjoy. In 
vain the rich fool says to himself, “Soul, take thine ease.” 
“The fool foldeth his hands together, and eateth his own 
flesh.” It is only through the medium of sympathy that 
we can really see our fellows. In the solitary confinement of 
selfishness there is no ease for the complex spirit of man. 
Again, it is the doom of those who make a mock at sin to 
take no pleasure in righteousness, never to feel their hearts 
warmed by the astonishment of an unexpected kindness, or 
inflamed by the sight of those deeds which for a moment 
glorify humanity and seem to stand between the world and 
its sins. The man who has none of these immaterial sources 
of happiness is indeed poor “toward God,” and to imagine that 
by eating, drinking, and being merry they can be replaced is 
but one of those “dreams” which the prophets tell us 
“uplift fools.” 





SNOW AT THE “ZOO.” 
NE of the attractions of a fall of snow at the “ Zoo” is the 
index it provides of the unseen and half-seen wild life 
outside the cages. The tracks of the creatures who move 
about the Gardens at night are written plain on the white 
carpet. Cats you would expect, and it is rather surprising to 
see how few travel in cold weather to forage round the 
houses. Perhaps the cats in Regent’s Park are too well fed 
at home. But the Gardens are at all events well appreciated 
by rats. That would be natural enough, with the canal 
running through part of the grounds, and with so much food 
of various kinds being scattered every day round the cages. 
Possibly the snow might be the means of thinning down the 
numbers. The tracks would give a keeper a good guide for 
setting traps, though probably he would find some difficulty in 
outwitting the oldest and wisest. Judging from the size of 
the tracks, especially the width of the line left by the tail, 
some of the “Zoo” rats must be terrible animals. But 
the most frequent of the trails are not cats’ or rats’, but grey 
squirrels’, The wonderful thing is how few squirrels you 
see compared with the numbers of tracks. There are perhaps 
twenty of the North American grey squirrels loose in the 
Gardens, and though on a warm day you may see them 
running about everywhere, you may walk all round the 
Gardens on a snowy day and hardly catch sight of one. They 
dislike the wet cold of snow; dry cold they can put up with, 
and even in a hard frost and with a bitter East wind blowing 
they will jump about and run up to you to get a nut; but in 
the snow they save time by going to sleep. Still, their tracks 
are all over the lawns; a good deal deeper and heavier than 
an English brown squirrel’s, and with a broad mark left by 
the brush. An English squirrel carries his brush high, and 
seldom leaves any other track besides that of his lighter, more 
slender feet. 

Only a few of the animals really enjoy the snow and seem 
the better for it. You would expect the polar bears to be 
happy in snow; but though they are in the highest spirits 
on a keen, sunny, frosty morning, with ice in their bath, mere 





snow is not enough for them. On Tuesday morning, when ' 





~  Ta 
they had had three days of snow, they were no happier than 


the other bears, and some of the other bears were as misera 
as human beings. The sloth bears were in a lamentable state, 
One was asleep in a corner, behind some straw, with only hig 
back showing; but the expression of his back wag quite 
enough; his condition was deplorable. The other had climbed 
up the back of his cage, along which run three hot-water 
pipes one above another, and, exercising gymnastic powers of 
a high erder, had spread himself flat on the pipes. One fore. 
paw clasped the top pipe, the other embraced the bottom 
pipe. The rest of him was distributed over as much warm 
pipe as possible. The polar bears were not much happier. Thg 
husband walked gloomily up and down, and would not even 
look at his bath; the wife slept upside down in the corner, with 
her paws over her nose; steam ascended from her nose and 
allfour paws. Other animals with water to swim in were in 
better spirits. The otter, who is the gentlest and friendliest 
little creature, was diving about among broken ice; she came 
running up mewing for bread, ate it, and mewed for more, 
The sea-lions were delighted. The largest swam about 
barking loudly, with great surging strokes that sent him 
clean across the pool in one wonderful, single swerve, 
Another sea-lion, unfortunately, was in difficulties. He had 
somehow strayed into the enclosure which used to belong to 
the late lamented walrus, and since the only way out was by 
land, and he would not leave the water, he never got out of 
the enclosure. It puzzled him much; he dived over and over 
again, evidently expecting to come up in the other pond. 
Each time when he came up, and found himself in the old 
place, he tried to stand up in the water and look over the 
fence at the others; each time he failed, barked encouragingly, 
and dived under again, 

Bird life in continued snow beats with the chilliest pulse of 
all. The Western Aviary, where the Indian orange-headed 
thrushes sing the most glorious anthems through warm 
evenings in February, does not even open its cage-doors in 
cold weather; except for a few pigeons cooing, it was com. 
pletely silent. In the Southern Aviary the gulls stood moodily 
about on one leg; the storks in their paddocks were as 
motionless as if they were stuffed; they also looked, with 
their white feathers against the snow, as if they had recently 
flown down chimneys. The flamingoes, instead of paddling 
in their large pond, which they generally like to do, grouped 
themselves high on an island; their coral-red feathers glowed 
reflected in the half-sunlit ice below them. The ruffs 
wandered uneasily about the ice; the curlews in the Great 
Aviary touched the ice with their long bills, stalked away, and 
came back to try it in another place; the only really cheerful 
bird was a goldfinch, which at twelve o'clock was singing 
every note he knew. He was also singing at dusk, but no 
other bird joined him. 

The creatures who really thrive in snowy weather, and who 
certainly prefer cold weather to summer sunshine, are the 
hardy sheep and goats. The chamois could not look happier. 
There are a pair of them—the first pair the “ Zoo” has ever 
had—and the male chamois in the snow is in the highest 
spirits. He is in aseparate enclosure from his wife, as he is a 
perfect brute to her, but in his own enclosure he does very 
well. When the writer was watching him, he raced round the 
place with the most splendid bounds; he jumped right into 
his water-trough once (it is half-way up the side of the fence) ; 
indeed, he looked as if he could have jumped clean out over 
the fence if he had wished. The thars, the wild goats of the 
Himalayas, were equally happy. The father thar, whose 
offspring populate the Zoological Gardens of Europe, in the 
cold weather is in the finest possible condition. His coat 
shines in the sun, and his long mane, parted in the middle, 
stands up all over his neck and shoulders like a lion’s, 
He is always hungry, and if you offer him bread he 
will allow none of his family to have a single bit. 
His poor children stand timidly as near their father 
as they dare; his wife trembles behind the children; but 
should one of them so much as suppose that she may even 
try for the tiniest morsel, he simply lowers his bead and they 
rush away from him. The only thing to do is to give him 
bread with one hand and throw some other bread over his 
head. But he generally sees it fly over, and turns round and 
eats it himself. 

Another family, with the snow thick on the top of their 
cage, were surprised and pleased. Three Japanese apeg— 
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father mother, and child—were eating the snow. The mother 
and the young one saton a high perch and pub their hands 
through the wire, broke off some snow, and ate it with queer 
sidelong glances, a8 if they were not quite sure whether snow 
was allowed. The father, with the simple efficiency of the 
truly idle, sat on the floor and ate the snow which the others 
shook down. The most active of all the smaller caged 
animals was the pine-marten. The pine-marten dances 
always as if he danced for pleasure, but on this particular 
morning he was in the wildest mood. The sight of a nut sent 
him into ecstasies. He danced backwards and forwards like 
a pendulum gone orazy ; he cracked his nut in a most delicate 
fashion and danced away again. He has a record which 
could belong only to an exceptionally susceptible and provident 
creature. He is not an English pine-marten, but comes from 
abroad. The first winter he spent in the Gardens his fur 
turned almost white, to match the snows it would naturally 
have expected. The last two winters it has remained brown, 
though it has lightened considerably towards yellow. 

The creature which welcomes ice and snow in the most 
original way is the beaver. There is only one beaver in the 
Gardens; his companion died last year. Few see the beaver; 
be is an animal of shy and nightly habits, and he only 
comes out to feed at dusk. But when his enclosure 
ig covered with snow you can see the tracks of his 
feet, rather like the track of a clumsy human foot, and 
the sweep of his broad tail over the snow. The snow that 
collects near the entrance of bis sleeping-house, and the 
ice that freezes on the little moat that runs round it, he uses 
in hig own way. All over his enclosure he bas branches of 
trees laid for him to bite up, and bits of these he collects and 
piles into his sleeping-house, to make it strong and proof 
against frost. The snow and ice he takes in the same way 
Each entrance to his house is piled up with pieces of ice and 
lumps of snow; he has carried it all together, and doubtless 
thinks it will help to keep him safe and warm. Gnawed 
sticks, detached cabbage-leaves, panels of ice and heaped 
snow, fill the stairway to bis bed, and through the winter 
day the beaver sleeps till it is time to wake up and collect 
more ice and snow. 





CARAN D’ACHE. 


HO can doubt that the most personal, the most self- 
\ revealing, of all the arts is the art of caricature? The 
poet, the dramatist, the musician, the great painter or 
sculptor,—these can elude us in their works; they can project 
their creations into a life which is independent of their own. 
“We ask and ask; thou smilest and art still,”—it is not only 
to Shakespeare that the words are applicable, but to Velazquez, 
to Sophocles, to Mozart, to half the great artists of the world. 
The reason is obvious enough; great art is concerned, by its 
very nature, with abstractions and generalities, with eternal 
thoughts and passions, with things that are the common 
heritage of all mankind; and it is only when the artist 
descends from these heights, when he walks among us in the 
ordinary daylight and occupies himself with the passing 
circumstances of some special time and place, that we begin to 
have a chance of recognising his features and learning what 
manner of man he is. Thus the novelist, whose business lies 
with the actual and the particular, seems as a rule far closer 
tous than the poet. We feel that we know Thackeray and 
Dickens almost personally, while we can hardly venture to 
claim more than a bowing acquaintance with Tennyson and 
Browning. But the caricaturist, the artist who lives in 
the moment, observing, criticising, and interpreting the 
fluctuating face of things, who cracks his jokes to us 
at breakfast, and laughs with us every evening at the 
absurdities of the day,—him we feel that we know with 
@ peculiar intimacy; he is, in some odd true way, one 
of our friends. Some such feeling as this must have crossed 
the minds of many Englishmen when the news came of the 
death of Caran d’Ache, the only modern French caricaturist 
whose work has become really familiar to us on this side of 
the Channel. Every one who knew his pictures must have 
been convinced that they knew the map. Those rapid, pre- 
posterous, good-humoured, and somewhat scurrilous drawings 
call up before the mind the image of one imbued through 
and through with some of the most marked characteristics 
of the French race. There could be no more striking instance 








of the foree of racial qualities than the fact that Caran 
@’Ache was born and educated in Russia, and that be never 
saw Paris till his twenty-first year. His characteryistics,, 
beyond a doybt, were not “acquired,” but “inherited.” Yet, 
though it is true that bis genius was supremely French, it is 
equally true that there were some sides of the French nature 
which it did not represent. Caran d’Ache possessed very 
little of the exquisite wit, the delicacy, the refinement, the 
love of formal perfection, which have made the influence of 
France unique in the history of modern Europe. He belonged 
to a very different, but a no less decidedly French, school,— 
the school of Rabelais and Moliére, of Scarron and Regnard 
and Labiche, the school which produces to-day the exhilarating 
and effervescing farces of the Palais Royal. 
“ Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides,” 

—that is the essential spirit of this element in the French 
character which has exercised so persistent and so healthy an 
influence upon French art and literature. If sheer laughter 
is at the bottom of it, it is laughter which is neither malignant 
nor meaningless, but eminently human. At its best, as in 
Rabelais, it is elemental,—the golden and eternal laughter of 
the gods. Caran d’Ache certainly never quite reached that 
plenitude or that significance; but the same stuff was in him 
which went to the making of Gargantua, and his drawings, in 
their smaller way, have the same happy and marvellous 
faculty of clearing the air. To look at them is to find oneself 
transported in a moment to a Paris boulevard, with all its 
out-of-door gaiety and its immense vitality thronging about 
one. In that atmosphere, one feels, dullness and stupidity 
and ill-nature are impossible things; one has only to live and 
to laugh, and all will be well. 

Unlike other artists, whose main concern is with the 
beautiful, the caricaturist’s first duty is to be expressive. 
His work may be beautiful as well,—it often is; but, if it 
fuils to be expressive, no amount of beauty will prevent its 
failing as caricature. Judged by this standard, the drawings 
of Caran d’Ache must take avery high rank. They are rarely 
remarkable for their intrinsic beauty; though their work- 
manship is never slovenly, though their composition—that 
pitfall for the caricaturist—is always careful, they lack those 
qualities of merely sensuous beauty which make so many of 
the drawings of Rowlandson, for instance, or of Phil May, 
a pure delight to the eye. It is in their expressiveness 
that they triumph,—their amazing vigour of presenta- 
tion, their consummate faculty for bringing out the salient 
qualities of things. And this effect is produced by an extreme 
simplicity of means,—the sure siyn yf a master. A simple 
style is the first condition for success in caricature, because 
the beauties of ornament and elaboration are out of place in 
an art which aims primarily at the emphatic representation of 
objects. It is impossible to conceive of a successful caricature 
painted full length in oils: the interest aroused by the mere 
workmanship would distract the mind from the subject and 
destroy the effect of the whole. A notable example of the virtues 
of simplicity—of austerity even—is to be found in the work 
of Sir John Tenniel, the great cartoonist whose eighty-nintb 
birthday was celebrated at the beginning of the week. What 
could be more masterly than that firm economy of line, that 
plain disposition of sober masses ? What better calculated 
to produce those effects of forcible humour and grandiose 
allegory which we know so well? Different as it is in tone 
and in style, the work of Caran d’Ache resembles that of Sir 
John Tenniel through its combination of expressiveness and 
simplicity. If we look at the famous pair of drawings 
published when the “ Affaire Dreyfus” was at its height—the 
first, entitled “ Surtout ne parlons pas de I'affaire,” depicting 
a comfortable bourgeois party seated round the dinner-table, 
and the second, “Ils en ont parlé,” showing the terrific and 
cataclysmal result of the fatal discussion—we shall find it 
difficult to believe that effects so extraordinarily diverse could 
have been produced by a few plain scratchings from a single 
pen. The first picture is all order and stolidity,—the very chairs 
seem monstrously respectable; the second is all riot and 
frenzy,—the tablecloth torn from the table, the glass broken, 
the lamp swinging and shattered, and every guest in a life- 
and-death struggle with his neighbour. But the change in 
the faces is what is most deserving of attention,—the fatuous, 
pleased looks of the first picture compared with the desperate, 
malignant, and insensate expressions in the second. Jn both 
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cases there is an almost incredible absence of detail; a single 
line has been enough to indicate all the placidity and emptiness 
of which a human countenance is capable, and the extremity 
of rage and hatred has been put into a mouth or an eye by 
means of a simple circle, or a spot and a dash. 

It is, no doubt, in his line that all Caran d’Ache’s most 
characteristic qualities live and move and have their being, 
—his farcical humour, his energy, his sense of life. It is 
a somewhat gross, a somewhat unimaginative line. And 
certainly it would be vain to claim for it any rare emotional 
value; its virtues lie elsewhere. It is admirable because of 
that vitality, that mobility, that inexhaustible rich raciness 
which flows in every curve and every wriggle of it, and brings 
a gladness to our eyes. Melancholy indeed is the reflection 
that this line, so bold and so amusing, dashing forward so 
impetuously and so untiringly on its happy course, has come 
to a stop now for ever. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
en, 
A CANADIAN VIEW OF RECIPROCITY AND 
IMPERIALISM. 
[To tux Epiror or tak “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—The worst enemy of Canada is the man who declares 
that, if we are permitted to trade with the United States or 
with Germany, we shall become Americans or Germans. The 
worst enemy of the Empire is the “ Imperialist” who declares 
that, unless Englishmen tax themselves for our benefit, we 
shall perform some sudden stroke of treachery. Patriotism 
is now the strong refuge of the traders. From theassumption 
that “Commerce is Empire” it is an easy step to the con- 
clusion that they are the Empire, and that the spirit of trade, 
which is a stubborn mualignity as often as a reciprocal 
benevolence, will serve better for the making of an Empire 
than the old-time virtues of love of country, community of 
sentiment, fidelity to the ideals and loyalty to the traditions 
of the race. It is expecting too much that traders should 
understand these high matters. Business and politics are in 
direct antithesis, since the ethic of the one is love of money, 
the ethic of the other love of men. 

At the present moment there is in the United States a mood 
of sincere scepticism over their commercial policy, and the 
suspicion is growing that their prosperity is due, not to pro- 
tection against the world without, but to freedom of trade 
between themselves. They have heard that England is talking 
of a tariff against their goods, and that the new schedules in 
France provide for u tariff of 20 per cent., as compared with 
5 per cent. to more favoured nations. This talk of Protection 
in England is excellent for foreign consumption. 

Within the last few years, chiefly under the ministrations 
of Mr. Roosevelt, there bas been a remarkable revival of the 
public conscience, with a revulsion against the brutality of 
wealth, the cunning of business, and the corruption of public 
life. The tariff has fallen under suspicion of being the mother 
of the Trusts, and therefore responsible for all the evils 
attributed to them. Apart from reading the newspapers, the 
people of the United Stutes take very little interest in public 
affairs, unless a moral issue is involved, because the rigidity 
of their institutions protects the Government against public 
sentiment. The present Tariff Act, which was adopted in 
1897, was passed by the House of Representatives in three 
days; only one-fifth of it was actually read, although it was 
known that each schedule had been written by the persons 
who would profit under it; and yet this summary procedure 
caused little remonstrance. 

Following the suspicion that Protection leads to the 
corruption of politics came the discovery that it was un- 
necessary. It was Mr. Carnegie who announced the remark- 
able fact, in so fur as the steel industry was concerned, to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which is engaged upon a 
revision of the tariff, and he added, as an aside to his pro- 
tected friends, the homely words, “ The jig is up.” Mr. J. J. 
Hill warned the Committee that, if this Congress did not 
revise the tariff, the next would. Mr. Taft has committed 
himself to the task, and he is a man of his word. In reality 





Protection is slipping away from the United States, because 
well-equipped manufacturers are not interested in maintaining 
it. They have dropped off gorged, or are now sufficiently 








well nourished to meet all comers, and will no longer pay 
money for a thing they do not want. With an ingratitude 
which is sharper than a serpent’s tooth to the politicians, 
they affirm that they have no further desire that the taxing 
power of the Government shall remain in their hands, ang 
—subtlest treachery of all—they have had a law enacted 
that the list of contributions for campaign purposes shall be 
published. As a result, the last Republican campaign fund 
fell to a fifth of what it was four years ago. 

During the past forty years the situation in the United 
States has changed. They have exploited their forests and 
lands, and now require our hard Northern wheat, our lumber, 
coal, and food; but, with the instinct of good traders, they 
want them upon their own terms, and that is by a “far. 
reaching Treaty of Reciprocity.” At first sight it would 
seem that this was an alluring proposal to Canada, the goal 
for which we had striven for fifty years. From 1846 to 1896 
the ambition of all Canadian statesmen was to achieve a 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. Lord Elgin 
alone succeeded in 1854, and the results were instantaneous, 
The trade with the United States rose from 20.000,000 to 
84,000,000 dollars in twelve years, and when in 1866 the 
Treaty was abrogated by the United States as a result of the 
ill-feeling engendered during the Civil War, the trade fell at 
once to 57,000,000 dollars. During the next thirty years six 
separate attempts were made, until finally in 1896 Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier announced: “There will be no more pilgrimages to 
Washington; our faces shall now be set towards the old 
Motherland.” 

This desire for reciprocity with the United States arose 
from the perception of the simple geographical fact that the 
mountains of America, and consequently the valleys, run ina 
northerly direction. When hope was finally abandoned, 
Canada proceeded with the task of converting North and 
South into East and West by means of railways and canals 
which have cost 2,000,000,000 dollars. We learned in a hard 
school that we had lakes and rivers and seas of our own 
whereon we might freight goods in ships built from our own 
forests. We stiffened our backs and hardened our hearts. 
We adapted our goods to the needs of our customers, and 
undersold our neighbour in the markets of the world. A 
policy of Protection with an offer of Reciprocity was adopted, 
which at the time had a certain justification for being 
characterised as National. The scattered Colonies were 
driven together by a community of interest, which in time 
developed into that community of sentiment which now 
prevails. 

Pride in our achievement has caused a certain obstinacy of 
heart; but it is not for that, nor for any deep political reason, 
that we must decline to enter into any exclusive reciprocal 
arrangements with the United States. It is because we have 
too much at stake to risk being dependent upon the goodwill 
even of an amiable neighbour. No Treaty of trade is sufli- 
ciently sacred to warrant a people in trusting their existence 
to its terms. The lesson of 1866 has been too well learned, 
and we do not propose to cast away the labour of fifty years, 
with the possibility of having to perform it over again 
whenever the United States should choose to change its 
mind. 

There is an additional reason why we propose to retain our 
commercial freedom. During those years of hardship a new 
sentiment grew up for England, which had nourished us, and 
endowed us with a nationality when we were competent for 
the charge. The springs of loyalty to a noble tradition, of 
affection for kinsmen, of a wider patriotism, of a desire to be 
full partakers in the glory of a remembrance of old achieve- 
ments which, during generations of absence, had dwindled to 
a small trickle, broke forth afresh. To give some expression 
of gratitude, and, incongruous as it may appear, to secure 
cheaper goods, we gave a preference to England in our 
markets. We propose to retain this privilege. That is a 
settled policy in Canadian affairs. It also gives to us an instru- 
ment which we may employ to pull the teeth of our own 
Protection without too much squealing. 

It does not follow from this that we are not going to trade 
more freely with the United States. In Canada also there is 
a rising demand for freer trade, based chiefly upon the opinion 
that Protection makes living dear, leads to the corruption of 
public life, and checks our industrial progress, We say frankly 
to the United States that any arvangements which they may 
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a 
make about the import of goods into their country is for them- 


selves to decide. We expect to retain an equal privilege in 
respect of our own. If the separate arrangements should prove 
to be mutually profitable, we would both be glad. It has 
been mutually profitable in the past. Last year we took from 
the United States goods amounting in value to 210,652,825 
dollars, and gave back 113,516,600 dollars’ worth. Exports 
to England were to the value of 134,488,056 dollars, and 
the imports to 94,959,471 dollars. For perfectly natural 
yeasons, the exports to the United States have doubled 
within the last nine years, while the exports to England have 
increased only by one-third, which shows, with other facts 
available, that tariffs, and preferences, and surtaxes, and 
spite enactments are but minor influences in determining 
trade movements. 

Canada is so secure in her Imperial status that she has no 
fear of what trade can do. If we get cheaper goods from the 
United States or elsewhere, we will have the more money to 
expend upon the development of a country which is not yet 
wholly explored, and eventually we shall each one of us be 
enabled to pay his “ten and six,” as the meanest English 
labourer does, for the defence of his shores, if only England is 
patient a little longer.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Montreal. ANDREW MACPHAIL. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Be ete 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LORDS. 
[To rugs Eprror or tue “ Sesctator.”} 

Sir,—Your article upon the Government and the House of 
Lords in the issue of February 27th is rather astonishing. I 
could not ask for space to urgue the question at length, but 
may I take your own prediction as to the result of an appeal 
to the country after the rejection of the Licensing Bill, and 
point out the consequences? You say the Government would 
have returned with a small majority; the result of which 
would have been that the Government would have been 
dependent on the Irish, who would not have allowed them to 
do anything unless they brought in a Home-rule Bill. If you 
were an ardent Home-ruler, one could understand your 
position, for the probability is that after the next Election 
the Irish will turn the scale in the House of Commons. 
Have you any doubt that the Tariff Reformers will make 
a bargain with the lish to grant them anything they like in 
the direction of Home-rule in return for their support for 
Protection? The Tariff Reform newspapers have more than 
hinted at this prospect, and Mr. Redmond has declared 
himself open to the “ deal.” 

The Government have great schemes of social reform on hand; 
it is their duty to finance them and see them through. If they 
were to dissolve prematurely, you would be the first to join in 
the cry raised by Mr. F. E. Smith that they were absconding 
bankrupts. The position of the Government, so far from 
being what you represent it, is like that of the driver of an 
express train who, as be passes his own house, sees a mis- 
ckievous boy stealing his own apples. All he can do at the 
moment is to shake his fist at him; but when he has finished 
his journey and performed his duty to the passengers 
entrusted to his care, he will be at liberty to return and give 
the boy the thrashing he deserves. 

When Lord Roberts delayed three months at Bloemfontein 
no doubt many foolish persons thought he was doing nothing. 
Mr. Asquith bas taken up his position at Bloemfontein, and 
I doubt not that when he decides to move forward the result 
of his strategy will be equally successful.—I am, Sir, &., 

House of Commons. ARNOLD HERBERT. 





SOCIALISM AND LIBERALISM. 
[To rum Evrron or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to reply to a letter which 
appeared in last week’s Spectator signed “R. H. G.” com- 
plaining of my action in sending a message during the recent 
by-election at Taunton expressing a hope that the Liberals of 
the borough would support Mr. Smith. The writer of this 
letter seems to suppose that in certain circumstances Liberals 
and Tariff Reform Unionists can fight shoulder to shoulder 
against a common enemy. I cannot myself imagine such 
a thing to be possible in amy conceivable circumstances. 








Moreover, it was Mr. Peel who, in my opinion, was the common 
enemy on this occasion, and not his adversary. I think it can 
be assumed as a practical certainty that Mr. Peel and I are 
never likely to vote the same way in the House of Commons, 
whereas had Mr. Smith been returned for Taunton he and I 
would have found ourselves ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred in the same division lobby. Mr. Smith may be 
casting his gaze too far ahead into an ideal future where 
a brighter sun is dazzling his eyes, and where he tries to 
describe the landscape that is really too far distant 
for any one to discern. He may be impatient to leap 
forward to his ideal more rapidly. I am ready to struggle 
on in a cloudy and unideal present, trying to break 
down obstacles and push steadily one step further forward. 
But the difference between us is one of pace, not of direction, 
and in the meanwhile Mr. Smith is ready to fight for what- 
ever real social reform can be achieved by a Liberal Govern- 
ment as well as for the maintenance of Free-trade. To 
march with Mr. Peel I should have to turn to the right-about 
and face back towards the downward path, renounce progress 
for reaction, and exchange an ideal of service for an ideal of 
selfish gain. The Taunton Liberals required very little per- 
suasion from me to make their choice between two such 
candidates us these. “R. H. G.” must have practically no 
knowledge of the views of the Liberuls of to-day if he thinks 
they will support the sort of policy the Unionist Tariff 
Reformers are now placing before the electorate. I can 
assure him that not only will they not support these Unionist 
candidates, but they will do all in their power to stem the 
tide of reaction, and they will resolutely oppose any attempt 
to return to Protection even when it is advocated by a grand- 
son of Sir Robert Peel.—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons. ARTHUR PONSONBY. 





TARIFF REFORM METHODS OF ELECTIONEERING. 
[To THs Eviror ov Tus “Segcraton.”] 
S1r,—The account given by “ Onlooker” in your issue of the 
27th ult. of some features in the Tariff Reform campaign in 
the Border Burghs may or may not be exaggerated—I hope it 
is—but there is only too much reason to fear that Protection- 
ism in its present form is calculated to lend itself to the 
adoption of such methods of political controversy. I have 
always been a Conservative, and do not claim to be an extreme 
Free-trader, and I think it most probable that sixty years ago 
I would have opposed the policy of Sir R. Peel. But it seems 
to me that Conservatives who support Protection as a remedy 
for modern evils fail to realise the complete change of circum- 
stances that has occurred since those days, when the agri- 
cultural industry was still all-important, and it might have 
been possible to argue that its maintenance was as much a 
part of the nation’s duty as her naval and military security. 
Whether for good or for evil, all this has now been changed, 
and agriculture is only one among the various industries of 
the country, each of which, organised and fostered under the 
Trade-Union system, seeks to assert itself and to secure 
Government “protection,” nominally at the expense of the 
foreigner, but ultimately, as must inevitably follow, at the 
expense of other home industries. Hence political war- 
fare tends to develop into a battle of material interests, 
even as we see it in America and Australia; and when 
this is so, the spirit of controversy becomes degraded, 
and consequently the appeal to individual cupidity in 
such a way as your correspondent describes will likewise 
follow, so-called “paternal government” being trans- 
formed into an ignoble readiness to shout with the 
crowd that happens to predominate in each particular con- 
stituency. It is for such reasons that the tendency which 
your correspondent notes is sure to appear,—of emulating the 
manners and methods of Socialism; and I will only add that 
I wish I could share his confidence that they are not likely. to 
be politically advantageous.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. 8. D. 





THE NEW ERA IN CHINA. 

(To tas Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—A spirit of restless inquiry is moving rapidly among 
the nations of the East; and nowhere are its manifestations 
more striking than in China. The Chinese people, so long 
regarded as an inert race “lupped in the lethargy of fatalism,” 
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has suddenly emerged from the prison-house of its old 
civilisation and stands erect among the nations, demanding 
its birthright of knowledge through education, This dramatic 
entry into the arena of international life is but the opening 
of a career the course of which will partly depend on the 
guidance which China receives from those Western nations to 
whom she now turns for enlightenment. Those who know 
China best hold the opinion that, apart from the sterling 
qualities of her people, their numerical force alone will ere 
long give an all but irresistible momentum to any policy she 
may pursue, and that, enriched by education and equipped 
with the machinery of science, she may yet become one of the 
dictators of the world. That consummation lies beyond our 
present horizon, but not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
No confident prediction of the future is possible, because 
there is much uncertainty regarding the effect of a new 
civilisation upon such a nation. Indeed, it is this very 
element of incalculability which makes the spectacle of the 
awakening of China so fascinating. 

The magnitude of the task of setting her house in order, 
and of marsballing her four hundred million people in the 
ranks of progress, may well have fired the imagination of the 
statesmen of China. Having aroused the desire for emancipa- 
tion, and set in motion the forces of eager inquiry, the leaders 
of China naturally turn for guidance to those nations which 
have already travelled far on the road of progress, The 
original impetus of the present movement came from the 
West, and the hope of a fruitful career for it lies in the 
application of Western knowledge and Western ideals,— 
which mean, ultimately, the practical ethics and the 
spirituality of the Christian religion, On this basis, if it can 
be laid, a noble civilisation may be raised. 

It will be seen at once that there is work lying to the hand 
of the reformer in all directions in China. The hunger for 
knowledge is keen and universal. The spread of education, 
in response to this passionate demand, is already remarkable, 
though not nearly rapid enough. But even more urgent is 
the need of scientific medical instruction, for the ordinary 
Chinese doctor is simply a torturer of humanity. Thus in 
religion, in education, and in science a nation of willing 
pupils awaits, nay, demands, instruction; the teachers and 
the books alone are wanting. Native churches, native 
schools and workshops—all more or less on European 
lines—are springing up all over the country without 
ministers, teachers, or men of science to direct them. An 
attempt to furnish any or all of these institutions with 
European teachers would be as absurd as it would be 
unwise. The field in which the philanthropic enterprise of 
Europe will find its most congenial and hopeful scope is 
in the establishment of Training Colleges for the Chinese 
which shall send forth, in due course, an unbroken line of 
efficient teachers. The Chinese are ready to help themselves if 
some one will point the way. The best way of recognising the 
cry “China for the Chinese ’”’—which is the new, positive, and 
more reasonable expression of the old anti-foreign spirit—is 
to give the Chinese the education they seek, and, in giving it, 
sbow them that the European is not merely a grasping trader, 
but a human creature with a craving soul, like the Chinese 
himself. This is an end which ean be attained by the proposed 
Training Colleges, which, to be effective, must, have at their 
command a copious supply of the best imaginative, reflective, 
and religious literature of the West done into Chinese by 
competent and sympathetic translators. 

For the purpose of bringing this question before the British 
public, the Lord Mayor, in co-operation with a Committee 
presided over by Sir Robert Hart, has summoned a meeting 
at the Mansion House on March 16th. At this meeting the 
Committee will make an appeal to the British nation 
to subscribe £100,000, of which £40,000 will be devoted 
to the establishment of four Medical Colleges, one in 
each of the four divisions of. the Chinese Empire; 
£40,000 will be spent on Central Training Institutes for 
Teachers and on grants-in-aid to Theological Colleges; and the 
remaining £20,000 will be used “to assist the Literature 
Societies already at work in China, and to further the 
selection, translation, and distribution of the best Western 
literature amongst students of the Medical, Normal, and 
Theological Colleges as well as of the proposed University.” 
The aim of the Committee “is not primarily evangelistic, but 
educational, and our appeal is therefore not to the supporters 





of any particular missionary society, but to the nation as 
a whole, because we believe that, especially in educational 
work, we have a national responsibility to discbarge."—J am 
Sir, &e., A. F. Wuyrr, | 

P.S.—The China Emergency Committee, which includes 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Universities, 
has offices at 28 Victoria Street, S.W., where all information 
can be obtained. 





PARLIAMENTARY TOLERANCE IN HUNGARY. 

[To tux Eprror oF THE “ Spgcrator.”’} 
Srr,—My occasional attempts to describe in your columns 
the Chauvinism which at present dominates Hungarian 
polities have been met in this country by sharp (if vague) 
rejoinders, and in Hungary itself by abuse so unmeasured ag 
to be positively ludicrous. An incident of this week in the 
Hungarian Parliament supplies such startling confirmation 
of my assertions, and is at the same time so typical of the 
Magyar attitude, that I hope you may find space for the 
following brief description. The facts are not drawn from 
non-Magyar sources, but are merely summarised from the 
Pester Lloyd, the organ of successive Liberal Governments in 
Hungary, and still the official interpreter of Hungary towards 
the foreign public. 

On February 16th, during the debate on the new Army 
Bills, the Roumanian Deputy, Mr. Maniu, acted as spokesman 
of the Nationalist group. He began by emphasising the 
historic mission of the Dual Monarchy, as the vanguard of 
Western civilisation and as the protector of numerous races 
too weak ever to form separate political entities. He then 
described as mistaken the policy which in 1867 erected a 
German hegemony in Austria and a Magyar hegemony in 
Hungary to the detriment of the other races of the Monarchy, 
and he went on to lament the racial exclusiveness which 
hindered the development of the nationalities in every 
branch of public life. The discontent was already great, he 
added, and to introduce the racial struggle into the ranks 
of the Army would increase this discontent tenfold. The 
noisy protests which this remark evoked led Mr. Maniu to 
exclaim :— 

“ You want to Magyarise every one in this country. (Noise on the 
Left, and cries: ‘Of course we want to!’) Can you then find fault 
with a Roumanian for protesting against this? (Noise, and cries : 
* You are a Magyar Deputy!’ ‘Go to Roumania!’ &c.) In such 
circumstances, you cannot complain if every Roumanian resists 
such tendencies. (Great noise.) You wish gradually to introduca 
Magyarisation into the Army also.” 

Laprsuas Oxouicsdnyi (Kossuthist): “The Army is a pos- 
session of the Hungarian State (a magyar dllam).” 

SrerpHen Por (Roumanian): “The Army is not there in order 
to Magyarise, but to defend the country.” 

Oxo.icsAnv1: “That is a blackguardly remark! 
patriotic! Traitor!” 

The President calls him to order. 

Junius Maniv (continuing): “We are not inclined to vote 
taxes of money and blood to an Army which you place at the 
service of such tendencies! (Prolonged uproar, cries of ‘ Out- 
rageous!’) I reached this standpoint by studying military 
statistics,” (Cries: “Did you find Roumanian courage jn 
them ?”) 

Srzpumn Por: “No one who knows history can doubt that.” 
(Great noise. Cries: “ You can murder women and children !”) 

Maniu: “Ina War Office Report of two years ago we find that 
the Magyar language was made the language of the 37th Infantyy 
Regiment. Such tendencies are dangerous for the Army.” (Great 
noise, and cries of “ Go to Austria!” “ Hold your jaw!”) 

Emit Naeger: “A piece of impudence! ” 

Lapvistas Hammerspere: ‘In the Hungarian Parliament no 
one may speak like that.” 

Lrorotp KAtiay: “ We won't listen to him. That’s a filthy 
business,” (‘‘ Schweinerei” in the Pester Lloyd.) 


The uproar then became so great that the President 
suspended the sitting. On resuming, the President reminded 
Mr. Maniu that in attacking the Magyar language he forgot 
that he was in Hungary, where Magyar is the language of 
State :-— 

“There is no Parliament which would tolerate agitation against 
the language of State. (Loud applause.) We want to 
introduce into the Army the language of State, the natiep's 
true form of expression. (Loud applause.) That is not the same 
as introducing the racial question into the Army. I must beg 
the hon. Member to remain within these limits, otherwise I shall 
not allow him to proceed.” (Loud applause on all sides. Count 
Batthydny calls out: “Go to Vienna or Bucharest! ”) 

Mr. Manto then proceeded: “The Army must be kept free 
from the effects of such movements, and must not be in the 


That is un- 
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service of ticularist interests.” : 
too much!”) The President hereupon “deprived him of the 
word.” 


The same afternoon the incident was discussed at a meeting 
of the Independent Party. Mr. Oscar Petrogalli (not a very 
Magyar name !) proposed a revision of the Criminal Code in 
order to deal with such attacks upon “ the idea of the Magyar 
State”! The Minister of Justice, Dr. Giinther (also not a 
yery Magyar name!), while condemning Maniu equally 
strongly, announced that such a law had long been in prepara- 
tion. Finally, the Minister of Education, Count Apponyi, 
declared that as the Government aimed at extending the 
influence of the Magyar language in every direction, it was 
bound to regard Maniu’s speech as an attack upon its aims, 
and be favoured an energetic retort on the part of the Inde- 
pendent Party. Next day Count Batthyadny, in the name of 
the party, declared in the House that the utterance of “ such 
jnsults and provocations under cover of Parliamentary freedom 
of speech ” can no longer be tolerated. 

It will be interesting to watch the successors of Louis 
Kossuth inventing a muzzle for Parliamentary freedom. 
“ Without Chauvinism,” said ex-Premier Baron Banffy a year 
ago, “nothing can be achieved.” With it, one thing at 
least may be accomplished,—the ruin of Hungary. Quem 
deus vult perdere, prius dementat. But to press facts to their 
obvious conclusion merely earns for the foreign observer the 
charges of venality or corruption.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scorus VIATOR. 

Ragusa, Dalmatia, February 20th. 


AFFORESTATION. 
{To Tux Kprrok oF THe “ SpxecrATOR," J 
§ir,—Leaving economy wholly aside, surely no reasonably 
civilised person would suggest that anything but ruination 
from an aesthetic point of view could result from covering 
our English and Welsh highlands with trees, above all with 
the deadly monotony of pine-woods! Is it conceivable that 
any true lover of our British bills could regard such a prospect 
without dismay? I will not waste your space with a super- 
fluous relation of the countless beauties of detail that would 
be buried under the exotic canopy. Where would be the crisp 
turf, the bracken, the gorse, the heather, the grey boulder, the 
dark cliff, the white trail of the torrent, the thousand shades 
and colours needless to recall to any lover of the hills? 
Again, who that has travelled does not know, not merely the 
comparative monotony of general appearance, but the limita- 
tions to movement and outlook, belonging to mountains of from 
two thousand to four thousand feet covered with forest? Hill- 
walking as we in England, as almost nowhere else, understand 
it would be a thing of the past. Mr. Robinson in your issue 
of February 20th speaks complacently of covering Salisbury 
Plain with timber, and almost suggests that such an unthink- 
able vandalism would be an aesthetic improvement. Such an 
attitude, of course, is quite impregnable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. B. 

P.S.—Wordsworth in his little-known “short” guide to the 
Lakes deplored even the plantations of firs and larch that 
were then being instituted. 





VILLAGE PLAYGROUNDS. 

(To tux Eprron or tHe “Spscrator.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the article on “ Village Playgrounds” in 
the issue of February 13th is to be congratulated upon the 
fact that he has brought forward a subject of peculiar interest 
to those who have to do with the children living in villages, 
and especially in villages where the Enclosure Acts have been 
put into complete operation. 

This place, which lies upon the high road between Birming- 
ham and Warwick, is a case in point. Ali the common lands 
have been enclosed, and until recently the children were com- 
pelled to play their games either in the school playground or 
on the roads. The school playground is very small, and 
the roads, owing to the large increase in motor traffic, are 
dangerous; so that practically there was nowhere for the 
children to play unless they invaded the property of private 
individuals, and caused trouble in consequence. Fortunately 
for all concerned, a field of about three acres came into the 
market, and this was purchased at a high figure; but I am 


(Great noise. Cries: “That is 





The field is the children’s field, and we wigh that it should be 
secured, as far as possible, to the children for ever, so that it 
may be there for them to use whether they use it or not. We 
do not wish that in the future it should be possible for any 
one tosay: “ Here isa field; let us use that for the new school,” 
or the parish room, or whatever may be the required building. 
Perhaps one of your readers, or the writer of the article, would 
be able to suggest the best way in which our object may be 
attained. In these days it seems that trusts are easily 
diverted to meet the more pressing demands of the moment, 
and it is no encouragement to people who undertake public 
work of this kind to feel that they cannot look into the future 
with security and contentment and know for certain that the 
playground will remain a playground. 

At the present moment the land is conveyed to me, and in 
consequence I have the privilege of paying a tax upon it, as 
though it were in my own occupation and used for agricultural 
purposes. This is the assistance which the authorities give to 
those who try to remedy one of the greatest evils of village 
life, and who seek to remove the children from the danger of 
playing upon the public highways. But on the other hand 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that the children 
appreciate the boon conferred upon them, and we look forward 
to the time when they shall have learnt to regard the field 
as their own, to be used how and when they please.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tomas W. Downrna. 

The Vicarage, Knowle, Warwickshire. 


[Our correspondent is most wise to take precautions against 
the field being some day appropriated for utilitarian objects 
or to save the rates. In our opinion, the best plan would be 
to ask the National Trust (25 Victoria Street, S.W.)—a 
chartered corporation which cannot break up—to tuke over 
the tield and hold it for the enjoyment of the public for ever. 
If for any reason this seems unsuitable, the Parish Council 
has, we believe, power to hold land for public objects. Which- 
ever plan is adopted, let the field be called “The Playing 
Field,” “The Children’s Ground,” or some such name. 
Further, let a big strong stone be set up in it with a clear- 
cut inscription saying when and for what purpose the land 
was secured, and stating that it is not to be used for any 
purposes that will defeat this object.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CONVOCATION AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
(To rue Eviron or THR “SPexcraroR.”] 
kai vadv ovx eldov év airp. 
(** And a sanctuary I saw not therein.”) 
Srr,—I have written these words at the head of my letter in 
order, with your permission, to invite very special attention 
to them. They form part of St. John’s description of the 
Universal Church as it was revealed to him by its divine 
Founder, under the figure of a new Jerusalem. After the 
sermon preached in Westminster Abbey on February 7th by 
Dr. Llewelyn Davies, and reported in the Guardian on 
February 10th, I need not occupy your space by lengthy 
proofs that the new Jerusalem in the Revelation does mean 
the Church, and the Church in all ages, from the first century 
to the twentieth. Suffice it to say that the new Jerusalem 
is also called the Bride, the Wife of the Lamb; that its 
coming down out of heaven from God is one of those things 
which, when the book was written, were shortly to come to 
pass; and that near the end of the book is an invitation to 
take the water of life freely, that water being within the city. 
As Dr. Davies pointed out, there are some things in the 
Revelation which may have had a more direct bearing upon 
the Christians of the first century than upon us. But the 
Church is always with us, and the very fact of its being 
symbolised as a city should teach us that its various features 
are not bare prophecies, but have also the nature of precepts. 
For a city cannot be as it ought to be unless its citizens are 
what they ought to be, Thus the tribal names on the portals 
should make us zealous for the bringing back of Israel. The 
city lying four-square points to unity. And so on. But 
oh that some one far more wise, more spiritual, more loving 
than I am would take up the exposition of Rev. xxi, 22: 
“ And a sanctuary I saw not therein: for the Lord God, the 
Almighty, and the Lamb, are the sanctuary thereof.” I am 
afraid of repelling, when I long to convince. But I may say 


glad to say the money required has gradually come in, until | I have been a student of the new Jerusalem some fifty years, 


now we are within a reasonable distance of real possession. 


| having found the key to its interpretation, all that long time 
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ago, in a book of F. D. Maurice's. Twenty-seven years ago I 
took the new Jerusalem as the main subject of my Hulsean 
Lectures at Cambridge, and quoted in one of them that very 
verse of Blake’s which Dr. Davies quoted in his Westminster 
sermon; a verse which, I may add, stands at the head of the 
first chapter of that little book of Mr. E. Howard’s which led 
to the founding of this garden city where now I write :— 
“TI will not cease from mental strife, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 

But I think it is only within the last few years, fifteen or 
twenty, that I have myself seen the full bearing of this “ No 
sanctuary.” In the midst of figurative language, both in 
Scripture and out of it, we come from time to time upon 
words and phrases which are not figurative, but literal. 
Is not this phrase literal—‘*I saw no _ sanctuary 
therein”; while the remainder of the verse, “for the 
Lord God, the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the sanctuary 
thereof,” is figurative? What figurative meaning can be 
reasonably assigned to that “ No sanctuary,” especially when 
we know that Christian Churches at the beginning had no 
sanctuaries,—no sanctuaries made with hands, no material 
habitations of adorable Deity, and that Christian ministers 
were called, not priests, but elders? For the true sanctuary, 
and the way of access to it, I may refer to the words of our 
Master in John xiv. 23. The Epistle ascribed to Barnabas 
was probably not written by the companion of St. Paul, and 
it has no authority in matter of doctrine. But it dates from 
the first half of the second century, and may be trusted, I 
suppose, as a witness to then current practices. Its sixteenth 
chapter is occupied with the contrast between Christians who 
had no sanctuaries, and both Jews and heathen who had 


sanctuaries,—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Foxtry, Retired Rector. 


5 Norton Way N., Letchworth, Hitchin. 





“THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL CARTED 
AWAY.” 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”) 

Srr,—The original phrase, of which the saying attributed to 
Southey by Mr. Leonard (Spectator, February 27th) is a 
modification, occurs in the poet’s “Letters from England,” 
by Don Manuel Espriella. This work, which was published 
in 1807, is a lively and graphic description of the country, and 
the customs, manners, politics, and religious sects of the 
people at the dawn of the nineteenth century. Southey 
deplores the destruction of the Clifton rocks, and satirises the 
Bristolians in the following pungent paragraph :— 

“The people of Bristol seem to sell everything that can be 

sold. They sold their cross—by what species of weight or 
measurement I know not—they sold their eagle by the pound, 
a here they are selling the sublime and beautiful by the boat- 
oad. 
Manby, the artist, a friend of Nelson, and the inventor 
of the rocket life-saving apparatus, in his “Beauties of 
Clifton,” published in 1802, writing on the same subject, 
says: “The venerable majesty of this truly sublime wonder 
of nature is receiving daily insult and robbed of some ancient 
grace by the rude hand of mercenary labour.” Some forty 
years later, Eagles, the “Sketcher” of Blackwood’s, lamented 
the “fearful quarrying” on the Leigh Woods side of the 
Avon; and from that time to the present, notwithstanding 
the protests of many lovers of sylvan scenery, the devasta- 
tion of these beautiful hanging-woods (chiefly caused by the 
cupidity of landowners and the exigencies of municipal 
trading) has gone on unchecked, and seems likely to continue. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. WATERMAN, 

Redland, Bristol. 





CHILDREN IN LATIN POETRY. 
(To Tue Eptron or THR “SPpecraron.”] 
Srr,—Surely the briefest survey of “ Children in Latin Poetry” 
(see Spectator, February 27th) should have referred to 
Martial’s lovely epitaph :— 
“ Holidos Canace jacet hoc tumulata sepulchro 

Ultima cui parvae septima venit hiems.” 
It is true that in reference to the cause of death (a tumour on 
the lip) there is a conceit, but it is one most of us would 


forgive :— 





“Sed Mors vocis iter properavit claudere blandae 
Ne posset duras flectere lingua deas,.” 
It is also unfortunately true that the couplet describing the 
malady has that gross literalness which spoils so many Roman 
things,—Seneca’s “ Consolatio ad Marciam,” for instance, ag 
exquisite a thing in prose as this in verse. But among poems 
“which have treated the subject of childhood with the utmost 
tenderness” this one of Martial’s need not fear comparison 
with some of the best, or with any, in Latin literature. 
Perhaps no one has ever descended to Martial’s depths of 
degradation who could rise to his heights.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clevedon, Somerset. Srpvey T. Inwny, 


[To rue Eprron or tue “Srectator.”"] 
Srr,—The interesting article on this subject in your issue of 
February 27th recalls the lines of Juvenal (Sat. XIV. 44-49) 
on family life :— 
“ Nil dictu foedum visuque haec limina tangat, 
intra quae puer est ; 
maxima debetur puero reverentia. Siquid 
turpe paras, ne tu pueri contempseris annos, 
sed peccaturo obstet tibi filius infans.” 
It is perhaps as necessary to emphasise this aspect of the 
matter in our own day as it was in Rome in the first century, 
and the lines are now capable of an even wider application 
than Juvenal intended. One is tempted to speculate on the 
bearing of Juvenal’s ideal—‘nec tu pueri contempseris 
annos”—on modern Collectivist theories of the relation 
between “the family” and “the State.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dromore, Co. Down. W. J. Baxter. 


(To rue Epitor or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The following is a translation from Martial by Leigh 
Hunt :— 

“ Underneath this greedy stone 

Lies little sweet Erotion : 

Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold, 

Nipped away at six years old. 

Thou, whoever thou may’st be 

That hast this small field after me, 

Let the yearly rites be paid 

To her little slender shade ; 

So shall no disease or jar 

Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar; 

But this tomb here be alone 

The only melancholy stone.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
The Bank House, Kirkby Lonsdale. 


R. Patmer. 





A NOBLE METAPHOR. 
[To rux Epiror oF Tux “Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of February 13th your reviewer of 
“William Morris,” by Alfred Noyes, gives Mr. Noyes credit 
for “a noble metaphor,”—viz., “the poorest of his singing- 
robes will have some gold feather clinging to it that shows 
what paradisal floor it lately swept.” The metaphor can 
hardly be said to belong to Mr. Noyes, however; ef. “Toa 
Poet Breaking Silence,” by the late Francis Thompson :— 
“ Whatever singing-robe thou wear 
Has the Paradisal air ; 
And some gold feather it has kept 
Shows what Floor it lately swept.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. PELHAM WEBB. 
1 Leathwaite Road, Clapham Common. 





INSPE@TOR-RIDDEN NATION. 

(To tas Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” ]} 

Srr,—I think the following extract from a letter just received 
from New Zealand may interest your readers as a practical 
commentary on the results of Socialistic legislation in that 
eountry :-— 

“This is an inspector-ridden country, and people who get the 
chance are leaving it. Food and raiment are very high-priced,— 
milk, 5d. a quart for six months of the year, 4d. the other six; 
butter, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 5d. a pound, according to season; meat, one 
and a half times dearer than when we came (ten years ago) ; 
coals, £3 per ton, and rubbish at that ; firewood, comparatively as 
high. ‘The cost of labour is now so great that Government has to 
make work for the working (!) man. Hence the inspectors, for no 
one can employ workmen at the wages demanded by law. A 
young engineer I know of came out about September. He 
couldn’t get work at his own employment, so to keep himself 
going he took a job as van-driver to a baker. One day he was 
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and asked what his wages were. He replied: ‘I’m quite 
and won’t tell you.’ However, when his round was 
+ his master informed him that he would not require his 
= ices any longer. The inspector had been and said he was not 
services ee than a certain wage—<£2 10s. a week, I think—and the 
baker, though willing, couldn’t pay such a wage. This sort of 
‘ig being done every day, and the young fellow referred to 


jeter he could do better in England, and is now probably on 
his way home.” 


all, am, Sir, &e., 


topped 
satisfied, 


J. Orr. 





DOES FARMING PAY? 
[To tue Eprron or tHe “Specrator.”’] 
Sm,—The following may show why farming does not pay 
sometimes (seo Spectator, February 20th). A few days ago I 
was in a neighbouring town on market day, and heard one 
farmer say to another: “ What is wrong with mutton? I 
have brought good, fat sheep to market, and been obliged to 
buy them in at 35s. each; so I killed, and sold to our folks 
[I gathered that he meant his men] at 44d. a pound, and 
this brought in 42s. a head.” This brings the market price to 
33d.a pound. I do not know whether he meant that the 35s. 
would have covered expenses of sale, If not, the price would 
be even less than 33d. On the following afternoon I was at 
tea in a friend’s house, and asked my hostess what she was 
giving for mutton now. She replied: “104d. a pound always.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., S. Frank G. JAMES. 
Northmanton, Winslow. 





GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS. 
[To tas Eprron or tae “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—An entirely new edition of the late Baron von Biedermann’s 
standard collection of all known conversations of Goethe is now 
being prepared with the active encouragement of the leading 
Goethe scholars. In view of the great importance of this work 
to scholars, every effort is being made to make this final edition 
as complete and trustworthy in every respect as is at all possible. 
Hence any one in possession of any additions or corrections to the 
first edition is earnestly requested to send them to the general 
editor, Freiherr F. W. von Biedermann, 33 Albrechtstrasse, 
Steglitz bei Berlin, or to the undersigned (who is editing the 
conversations recorded in English). The accounts of the follow- 
ing Englishmen and Americans have already been examined and 
prepared for the Press:—G. Bancroft, Alb. Brisbane, G. H. 
Calvert, J. G. Cogswell, Geo. Downes, H. E. Dwight, Wm. 
Emerson, R. P. Gillies, A. B. Granville, G. H. Lewes, John 
Murray, Sir Ch. Murray, H. C. Robinson (MSS.), W. R. Swifte 
(“Wilhelm’s Wanderings”), Thackeray, Geo. Ticknor, Jos. Wolff 
(exact date undetermined); but there must be many others still 
unnoticed.—I am, Sir, &c., Lzonarp L, Mackatt. 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 13, Jena, Germany. 








THE “SPECTATOR” FUND FOR THE FAMILY 
OF THE MURDERED IRISH CONSTABLE. 


Wr are glad to be able to announce that the various funds raised 
for the family of Constable Goldrick have met with so warm a 
response that no more money is needed. In closing our sub- 
scription, we beg to thank our readers for their kindness and 
generosity. Subscriptions received since last Saturday have 
been returned, in accordance with our announcement last week. 
Previously acknowledged, £231 15s. 6d.; F. 8S. W. Cornwallis, £1; 
total, £232 15s. 6d. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


—_o——— 


GILLY. 
(“ The Liberty Not to Fight for One’s Country.”) 


WHERE have you been, Gilly, where have you been P 
Shooting at a mark with the lads upon the green P 
Or out on the moor where the yeomen do rally ? 

“O I played at the bowls all in yonder green alley.” 


If the Spanish ships should come, Gilly, how would it be? 
“ How should they come, and our good ships at sea?” 





If a mist wrapped the waters, or a great wind blew, 
And so they crept in, Gilly, what would you do? 


What should we do if it fell upon a day, 

Our sailors all at sea, our yeomen all away, 

The foemen all streaming from carrack and galley, 
And you playing bowls all in yonder green alley ? 


“I would up and fight,” says Gilly, “I would up and die!” 
What better were you, then, what better were I ? 

What worse were the foemen for all your brave ending, 
Who cannot lift a sword for your own home's defending P 


Take the old sword, Gilly, rusting on the wall, 
And lead out the horse, too, that frets in the stall: 
Go out to the moor where the yeomen do rally, 
And let the bowls moulder in yonder green alley! 
C. Fox Smrru. 








ART. 
_ > - 
M. SIMON BUSSY’S PASTELS. 


NEARLY all Englishmen are lovers of natural landscape, and, 
for that very reason, a large number of Englishmen take their 
aesthetic pleasure in looking at a pictorial representation of 
it. There they will look for likenesses of the objects which 
give them such keen enjoyment in their country walks; and 
in nearly all English landscape paintings, from those of 
Turner onwards, whatever may be the painter's artistic aim, 
there is always incidentally to be enjoyed the simple 
representation of beautiful and familiar things. 

Up to a certain point this pleasure will be felt by every 
visitor to M. Simon Bussy’s exhibition of pastels of the South 
of France, Venice, and Tyrol now to be seen at the Goupil 
Gallery. He will find in these landscapes space and light, 
two natural phenomena which go so far to give the wayfarer his 
sense of delight in country scenery. But if he is without an 
added capacity for the appreciation of purely aesthetic 
beauty, it is doubtful whether he will receive all the pleasure 
he might from the measured effects, the studied choice, and 
the exquisite style of these marvellous little pictures. The 
spectator will find it impossible to say: “I like that tree and 
that hill; but I do not like the sky.” He will find that they 
exist in the picture only for the sake of their relationship to 
one another, and that only that portion of the aspect of an 
object is chosen which plays its part with other forms, tones, 
and colours to complete a whole, and reproduce the deliberate 
impressions of the painter, It is this deliberation, this inten- 
tional suppression of certain natural details, in order to 
convey a sustained and essential impression, that will perhaps 
cause some people to exclaim: “ Well, I never saw anything 
look like that!” But that is bardly the point, which is rather: 
“ Are we not glad that M. Bussy has?” 

Any one who has deeply felt the calm and tremendous 
beauty of Nature on a clear evening among mountains will 
be really grateful to the artist for capturing so completely a 
transient sensation, as he has in Petit Lac dans le Tyrol 
(No 22), or in Sapins et Flaques d’ Eau dans le Tyrol (No. 20); 
and who that has come under the spell either of the splendour 
or subtlety of Southern colouring could fail to be delighted 
by the daring beauty of the many Venetian pictures, with 
their reds upon red, and grateful blues, especially No. 26, 
or by the lovely variations in delicate greys and blues and 
greens that make La Baie de Menton (No. 16) and the little 
Vue de Roquebrune (No. 5) perhaps the most enjoyable of all ? 
But each visitor will choose his own favourites among these 
thirty-six pictures, each of which expresses in a surprisingly 
complete and classic manner some intimate mood that 
Nature, in one aspect or another, bas evoked in this most 
contemplative artist. G. 








BOOKS. 


SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING’S ADVOCATE.* 
Mr. Lana has done yeoman service to the cause of historical 
justice by reviving certain reputations which party acri- 
mony has tended to obscure. In his History of Scotland, 


* Sir George Mackenzie: his life and Times, 1636(?)-1601, By Andrew Lang, 
London: Longmans and Co. [l5s. net.] 
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for example, he has redrawn the character of the great 
Montrose in its heroic lines; he has defended Claverhouse 
from the ridiculous legends which have grown up around his 
name; and he has forced us into an unwilling respect for the 
Old Pretender. In the present volume he seems to start out 
with the same purpose. He tells us that most of the accusa- 
tions against the Bloody Mackenzie whom Steenie Steenson 
saw sitting cheek-by-jowl with Rothes and Middleton and the 
other “ Persecutors” in the hottest corner of hell are false, 
and the air with which he begins is that of the whole- 
hearted defender. But Mr. Lang has an austere historical 
conscience. As he goes on he finds facts too much for 
him, and his manner becomes rather puzzled than triumphant. 
He scoffs at the charge that Mackenzie introduced torture 
into examinations, but he admits that he revived it,— 
which is much the same thing from the moral point of view. 
He is forced to grant the existence of two souls in the same 
body, and there he has to leave the matter. What he has 
done is to enable us to understand something of these two 
different souls. For one of them there is no ultimate defence. 
The King’s Advocate was privy to doings which Montrose 
would have turned from with scorn. He was in intimate 
official relations with creatures like Melfort, which we do not 
believe that Claverhouse would have endured. In him we 
see the traditional pliability of the lawyer at its worst. But 
Mr. Lang shows us something of a curious legal conscience 
at the. back of this, and he draws an ample portrait of the 
other Mackenzie, the scholar, thinker, and moralist, the 
‘noble wit of Scotland” whom the good and learned of 
Oxford. delighted to honour. He has been diligent in 
his investigations, and has discovered much new matter on 
such vexed questions as the disgrace of Argyll and the 
connexion of the “Rye-house” and other plots with 
Seotland. His judgments are sober and convincing, and he 
obviously strives to be fair even to the “godly,” whom he 
dislikes. Our chief complaint of the book is that it is very 
badly put together. Mr. Lang ambles pleasantly along, 
giving the reader the results of his inquiries. He repeats 
himself a dozen times, and is content if he makes his point 
somehow, but quite oblivious whether the reader is likely to 
take it. The method seems to us the very worst on which a 
controversial book could be constructed. Mr. Lang has 
such a strong equipment of learning, and so genuine an 
imaginative sympathy with his. subject, that we cannot but 
regret that he should not have given more time to the 
shaping of his material. He has written the standard book 
on Mackenzie; but he might have made it a great deal 
better if he had remembered Sheridan’s remark about easy 
writing and hard reading. 

Mackenzie was one of those people who can be quite 
reasonably described in' Macaulayan antitheses. He was “an 
essentially modern man,” but he was also the King’s Advo- 
cate,—Mr. Hyde in office, Dr. Jekyll in his private affairs. 
Here is Mr. Lang’s summary,—a parody in intention, but 
literally accurate :-— 

“The man who, in his Discourse on Point of Honour, ‘lighted 
this, though the smallest and dimmest of Virtue’s torches, at 
Honour’s purest flame,’ was also the man whom his most un- 
principled associate, the detested Melfort, spoke of as ‘a useful 
tool,’ a ‘ cat’s paw to get us the chestnuts,’ while Dundee, writing 
to Melfort, just before Killiecrankie, styles Mackenzie ‘a very 
honest man, firm beyond belief.’ The man remembered as a 
ruthless persecutor had a heart full of pity for the poor, and 
pleaded earnestly for the practice of Christian Socialism. He 
who strove to compel the dour Presbyterians to ‘make the laws 
of the country their creed, in perhaps his last words written for 
the press heartily applauded the most eccentrically aberrant 
wanderers from the fold of the Church, the Quakers. He whom 
Macaulay represents as only once entertaining a scruple was, to 
the last, full of scruples unintelligible to his associates in the 
Government of Scotland. He whom Scott and Davie Deans so 
unhesitatingly consign to his own place wrote, in his latest days, 
‘Tho’ the portion bestowed upon me be very small, yet I wish I 
may employ that one precious talent so as that I may have from 
my Glorious Master that only desirable Character, Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful in a few things, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’” 

The “ modern man” is very clear in these pages. Save on 
the legal side, Mackenzie had none of the ordinary seventeenth- 
century prejudices. He was humane, tolerant, progressive, 
and, like Montrose, democratic. He entered Parliament as an 
ardent Liberal, who sought to protect the rights of the small 
burghs against the usurpations of the nobles. In his early 
days at the Bar he defended Argyll with more than forensic 








earnestness, and he used all his influence to keep down the 
infamous prosecutions of witches. He began his ]j 
career very young with the publication of a novel, Aretina,— 
the first ever issued in Scotland, and the foundation of a 
flourishing local industry. A few years later came that 
remarkable work, The Religious Stoic, in which he laid down 
the philosophy of conformity. All minor matters in religion, 
he said, are greatly disputed, and it is impossible to attain to 
certainty. The wise man will therefore accept the guidance 
of the laws of his country, and conform in inessentials 
All this is very modern in sound, and was naturally accept. 
able to few of Mackenzie’s contemporaries. For himself, he 
was not unsympathetic with the Presbyterians; he is said to 
have disliked a liturgy ; and there were moments in his earlier 
days when he came under a strong Presbyterian influence, 
Mr. Donald Cargill, who excommunicated him, made his back. 
sliding from early piety one of the counts in the indictment, 
Mackenzie also wrote poetry after a fashion, though he com. 
plains that Restoration Scotland was a cold soil for the 
Muses; he wrote a history of his own time, and numerous 
moral theses which are at any rate devoid of narrow preju. 
dices. We know from Dryden and Evelyn that he was an 
excellent talker, and when after the Revolution he returned 
te Oxford, be was greatly beloved by the wits and scholars of 
the University. In a period of civil stress he succeeded in 
founding the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh,—a work 
which in itself entitles him to the pious remethbrance of his 
countrymen. How came it that such a man, as modern ag 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, was associated in his busiest years 
with the folly of certain barbarous and mediaeval Scottish 
nobles. 

The explanation is that he was also a lawyer, and on the 
legal side a notable precisian. After some years in opposi- 
tion, he became reconciled to Lauderdale, and in 1677 was 
appointed King’s Advocate,—a post which he held with one 
short break till the Revolution. During his term of office 
the “ Highland Host” was brought down from the North and 
quartered in the Westlands; the persecutions after Bothwell 
Brig took place; Melfort and his gang made a rich living off 
fines and forfeitures; decent lairds were made responsible 
for the doings of tenants twenty miles distant; and after 
Renwick’s manifesto, soldiers were given the right to offer 
the oath of abjuration to all they met, and if any man 
refused, to shoot him forthwith in the presence of two 
witnesses. Martial law has never gone to wilder extremes. 
We admit that something, though only a little, is to be 
said for the Government, and that some of the blame 
belongs to the preachers themselves, and especially to 
those exiles in Holland who inspired them. Mackenzie, 
again, is in no way responsible for Lauderdale’s initial 
blunder of restoring episcopacy, which started the whole 
mischief. The question we ask is how the humane and modern 
King’s Advocate could be art and part in the administration 
of a policy which was obviously foolish, cruel, and wicked. It 
compelled him to herd with ruffians, and to spend his time in 
endless troubles of conscience. The answer is that he made 
a fetish of his legal duties. He held that he was a servant 
bound at all costs to carry out the commands of his 
masters. Scottish criminal law and the doctrine of the Royal 
Prerogative in Scotland were mediaeval survivals, and, this 
doctrine once admitted, he was bound to a service which 
stultified all his other principles. Misdeeds such as his are, 
indeed, the price men always pay for blind obedience, He 
once told a Presbyterian disputant that a subject had no right 
of rebellion, that if his conscience would not allow him to 
obey the laws he ought to leave the country. He took this 
course himself at the Revolution, when, unlike Dalrymple, 
he refused to turn his coat, and retired to Oxford. The 
tragedy and the inconsistency of his life are that he did not do 
it sooner. His moral sense during his busy years suffered a 
professional atrophy. Instead of conscience, he showed con- 
scientiousness ; instead of fidelity to the best that was in him, 
he was content with loyalty to the worst that was set over him. 
It is a curious and most suggestive picture. Mackenzie was 
what we should call a good man, one of the best men 
of his day, so far as private virtue is concerned. But 
the gentle and tolerant scholar is forgotten in the memory 
of the “bluidy Advocate.” It is the price which a man 
must pay who is content to rule his life according to two 
incompatibles. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION.* 

Or the two books before us, that by Miss Burstall, Head- 
Mistress of the Manchester High School for Girls (the book is 
inscribed to Miss M. Gaskell and Sir Edward Donner, to 
whom Manchester people owe an irredeemable debt of 
gratitude) covers the wider field, and is much the more 
important. It would be hard to equal it for careful research 
and relevant, well-balanced statement. Miss Burstall is 
Lecturer in Education in Manchester University, a member 
of the Manchester City Education Committee, and the author 
of English High Schools for Girls. Last winter the Governors 
of the Manchester High School gave her a term’s leave of 
absence for a visit to America, and this book is a testimony to 
the wisdom of their indulgence. 

Miss Burstall did not attempt to do what was impossible in 
a limited time. She did not study rural education at all; 
only the cities were visited, and in examining the relations of 
schools and Colleges the education of women and girls was 
naturally her first concern. Nevertheless, the reader will find 
that nearly all her principles are capable of general applica- 
tion. Miss Burstall’s task was simplified by the uniformity 
which is so marked and astonishing a feature of American 
life. The large groups of American educational institutions 
hardly vary in type. Let us take the broad contrasts 
she discovered between English and American education, 
premising that though we cannot consistently agree with 
the “lessons” she draws from them, we recognise in her 
statement of them a model of fair-mindedness and lucidity. 
To begin with, Americans educate the mass, while we have 
always educated the leaders. In England—democracy assent- 
ing to the method—we make a point of specially encouraging 
the promising pupils; we build “ladders” for them, and we 
believe that our indifference to the question of what class of 
society they may come from is sufficient proof of our 
genuinely democratic habit of mind. It has been the imme- 
morial practice of England to train leaders for the nation. 
This was done when most citizens were receiving no educa- 
tion at all. Americans rather concentrate their attention on 
the ruck. The exceptional boy or girl, it is thought, will rise 
in any case; the important thing to do is to advance the 
average of education. Consequently the scholarship system 
has not developed in America. Secondly, English teachers 
feel that there is a certain body of knowledge which it is 
necessary for their pupils definitely to acquire. The pupils 
either know these definite things or they do not, and the test 
is naturally by examination -which proves accuracy. The 
American teachers, on the other hand, do not try so much to 
plant knowledge in their pupils’ minds as to produce power 
and facility of thought. The schoolboy “ learns to use a text- 
book and a library, to get hold of a subject and to talk about 
it in class clearly and thoughtfully. Six months afterwards 
he may not be able to pass a written examination on it, but 
that does not matter, he could get it up again if it were worth 
while.” It is obviously both easy and futile for the casual 
observers on both sides of the Atlantic to perceive defects in 
that system which is not their own; to the English mind 
the American results are “superficial,” and the American no 
doubt finds the English boy very “slow in the uptake.” Miss 
Burstall allows herself no such question-begging phrases as 
“superficial” or “inaccurate.” The whole difference, as she 
says, between the two methods is summed up in the phraseology 
of the classroom. Americans “go through” or “study” a 
subject; we “learn lessons.” The third point of contrast is 
in the comparative “absence of sanction and stimulus” in 
American schools. As a rule, there are no prizes and no 
punishments :— 

“Nothing is more remarkable or more puzzling to an English 
teacher than the good discipline and the absence of any elaborate 
system of rules and penalties in an American school. We spend 
so much of our time and energy in maintaining order, in seeing 
that every pupil does the proper amount of work, at least to a 
reasonable standard, and in dealing generally with the thousand 
and one matters that come under the head of discipline, that we 
cannot understand how an American school is so easily run. 
Americans say that it is the very rules and penalties themselves 


that are the cause of trouble, and that if we took them all away 
and trusted to freedom we should find our task as easy as theirs. 





* (1) Impressions of American Education in 1908. By Sara A. Burstall, M.A. 
London: Longmans and Co. [4s. 64.]}——(2) America at College: as Seen by a 
Scots Graduate. By Robert K. Risk, M.A. With a Preface by Donald 
Macalister, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., Principal of Glasgow University. London: A. 
Constable and Co. [3s. 6d. net. ] 





One would like to make the experiment, and undoubtedly much 
more might be done, much more is being done, in the direction of 
giving greater freedom in our schools. But at present we lack in 
England what is the real sanction and stimulus in the American 
school—the force of public opinion. It is because America 
believes in education, while England fundamentally does not, 
that the American boy and girl need no prizes and no punishments ; 
and ours might idle and riot without such sanctions. However, 
this may not be the only cause. There is possibly a real difference 
in character, though it would need a wiser observer and far 
deeper study to be at allcertain on the point. Is there not in the 
English boy,‘and to some extent in the English girl, a certain wild 
element, a certain defiance, something of the primitive barbarian 
which needs the stronger control, the more rigid system of the 
English school? Adult Americans are extraordinarily patient 
and submissive when things go wrong, when trains are late, and 
tram-cars crowded, and roads badly paved, and postal and tele- 
graph services inefficient, though they can be forceful and stern 
enough when they are really roused, as the Civil War proved.” 

“ America believes in education,”—that phrase explains much, 
indeed everything, when it is understood in the sense (which, 
as she shows elsewhere, Miss Burstall fully accepts) that there 
is in America a national desire to achieve mental ability, 
whereas there is in England a desire (unhappily not national, 
but perfectly distinct all the same) to build up character. 
England falls short, as Professor M. E. Sadler has said in 
effect, of the precision of Germany and the verve and the 
experimental spirit of America, but both Germany and 
America lack our ethical tradition. The only other contrast 
we shall take from Miss Burstall’s extremely interesting 
chapter on this subject is provided by the absence of religious 
instruction in American schools. Later in the book she 
writes :-— 

“Even those Americaus who feel most deeply the danger to the 
State of allowing the youth of the people to grow up without any 
religious education, acknowledge that now the public schools 
cannot be altered. ‘In this country the State school does not 
and cannot include religious training in its programme.’ They 
know and they confess, at the same time, that neither the family, 
the Churches nor the Sunday-school are, under modern conditions, 
sufficient for the work. The position seems a hopeless one. It 
cannot be said as yet that there is any strong public opinion on 
the matter, though a Religious Education Association has been 
founded. But the leaders and eaptains, whose duty is to look 
out for dangers, are anxious about the future. Some, like 
Nicholas Murray Butler, have given public expression to their 
anxiety; others will speak strongly enough in private conversa- 
tion, but as yet have not come out against the prevalent view (a 
very difficult thing to do in America). Whitelaw Reid expresses 
this in the Educational Review for September, 1908, speaking of 
the ordinary citizen. ‘He may outwardly deny the decay of faith, 
but he inwardly feels it.’” 


And she adds as her own comment :— 


“ No one can study this literature, and talk to leading Americans 
about their problem of religious education, without feeling how 
great is our advantage in retaining in our ordinary State schools 
the religious education which has always formed a chief part of 
our ideal. America warns us how terrible is the loss, how great 
the danger to the stability and moral health of the nation, if we 
abandon this essential element in the life and growth of humanity 
and of the individual.” 


This is the sober conclusion of a lady who has had exceptional 
experience in teaching, and who is not in any sense shy of 
those reforms which appeal to “progressive” minds. We 
wish we had space to quote fully the warnings she utters also 
against too much management by the State in education :— 


“It may be, of course, that this excessive system, this rigidity 

and bondage may be inseparable from an educational system 
fully organised and controlled by the State; if so, we may pray 
never to have such a system in England. Let us hope, however, 
that we, with our English instinct for a via media, may find some 
compromise between anarchy and despotism in our schools, as we 
have found it in our Government.” 
It follows from what has already been said as to the American 
habit of encouraging a mental attitude rather than of implant- 
ing knowledge—this is only a rough difference, of course, for 
ultimately neither means anything without the other—that 
the system of “accrediting” pupils to Universities, instead of 
requiring them to pass an entrance examination, has a wide 
popularity :— 

“It is the universal testimony of all who have tried this system 
that it works well, and there is no desire whatever to abandon it 
and go back to the old examination bondage. The criticism that 
would occur at once to an English teacher, that standards of 
scholarship are lowered, is definitely denied; certain Michigan 
statistics prepared after ten years of the system are quoted in 
this connection. The records of 1,000 students were carefully 
tabulated, and it was found that the percentage of scholarship 
for those admitted on certificate was 88°9, of those on examina- 
tion 87, a slight balance in favour of the new system. Head- 
masters are found to declare: ‘I have in every case of two boys 
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working side by side been able to secure better work from the 
one who expected to be admitted by certificate.” 

Lastly, we must draw attention to the pages in which 
co-education is discussed. Miss Burstall can find no per- 
ceptible reaction against it in schools, though she admits that 
there is a distinct reaction in the Colleges. She evidently 
doubts, however, the possibility of conducting co-education 
generally with advantage in England, and our only desire is 
to emphasise the objections she suggests. 

Mr. Risk’s book is a competent and very readable 
description of the American Universities and Colleges in 
which abstract questions of education are treated chiefly by 
means of their external symbols. We recommend the book 
as a brief description of what American Universities are like. 
Both these books considerably heighten one’s sense of the 
resoluteness with which the American nation goes about 
educating itself; of the devotion of the teaching staffs, who 
have the esprit de corps, and enjoy the prestige, of a public 
service; and of the almost unlimited wealth which is 
“donated” by pious Americans for a purpose of which no 
one dreams of disputing the importance, and on which every 
one thinks the money well spent. 





VERY GOOD “PAVILIONESE.”® 

ALL sports and pastimes have their “shop” talk, cricket not 
less than the others; and cricket “shop,” or, as one might 
call it, “pavilionese,” can be no better than golf “shop,” 
although it could, of course, never be worse. But good 
cricket “shop” has this advantage over that of other 
games,—it is the best of all. Mr. Collins is good,—so good, 
indeed, as to make entertaining reading for a man who does 
not know what to do with a short-pitched ball on the “off” 
when he gets one (as one still now and then may do in spite 
of the general decay of all that is sweetest in life). And 
that is high praise. He is not a Pycroft, and he Jacks some 
of the simple geniality of the “Old Buffer,” the biographer 
of his friend Bob Grimston, and he is far from being a 
Nyren ; but he has made a better book about the spirit and 
camaraderie and humours of cricket than any that one can 
remember. 

Though, as it stands, an eminently pleasant book, it 
might—and without losing any of its readableness—have 
been also, had the author taken it a little more seriously, 
a valuable contribution to the psychology of the game. 
Even as it is, it lets one deep into the cricketer’s 
sharacter, into the cricketing temperament; but it might 
nave done more, have gone deeper still, for there is no 
loubt that Mr. Collins has the ability so to plumb had 
ae thought of it. Instead, he has merely provided the 
naterials which no future psychologist of cricket can afford 
to neglect; so plentiful and trustworthy, indeed, that the 
psychologist of cricket could draw his inferences from them, 
and them alone, with perfect safety. For every variety of 
cricketer is to be found in these pages; or perbaps it would 
be better to say that in these pages the cricketer in every one 
of his moods and phases is to be found. To the intelligent 
reader the book thus supplies, between the lines, the answer to 
the perplexing questions: “ Why does one man like cricket, 
and another, apparently equally devoted to games, not?” 
“ Why doesone man brighten up when the last football match is 
reported in the papers, and another consider the world at an end 
till the middle of the following September?” And even more 
puzzling: ‘Why does a man who cannot bowl, and never 
makes any runs, and is not too good a field, still cheerfuily 
go on playing in spite of personal discomfiture and the chaff 
of more fortunate friends?” Why? The answer to these 
questions will be found, as we have said, between the lines. 
Had Mr. Collins known how observant he is, and how shrewd, 
and had he been a little more of a conceited author and a little 
less of a joyful cricketer, he would have supplied the answers 
in so many words. But he was bimself,and he wrote his book 
for fun; and it is very good fun too. 

The work differs from the ordinary cricket book not only in 
its personality but in its subject. Most cricket books are 
devoted to the first-class game; but Mr. Collins’s matches 
are of the touring-club, country-house, and village-eleven 
variety; in other words, his subject is cricket pure and simple, 





* Leaves from an Old Country Cricketer’s Diary. By M. E, W. Collina, 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons, [6s.] natin 








and not cricket of the expert order, which is, of course, an 
exotic, out of reach of all but a picked few. Every one who 
has ever handled a bat with pleasure, with or without 
success, will find himself somewhere in this encyclopaedic 
volume ; that is its scientific value. Every bowler, either in 
triumph or tribulation, will find himself here too. And every 
fieldsman and every captain. Indeed, to write a book of this 
kind with real success one must oneself have been a captain, 
For no imagination can carry one into the vicissitudes ana 
anxieties of captaincy ; they must be experienced to be known ; 
and from such particular knowledge comes the general know. 
ledge of cricket that makes the value and interest of such a 
work as this. Mr. Collins, who is himself, the reader learns, 
a hitter of great power and a left-arm bowler of destructive 
swiftness, leads one to suppose, from references that are 
modesty itself, that he has marshalled teams in Hertfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire these many years, to say nothing of 
excursions wider afield,—teams of some such jolly cricketers 
as are found among the Free Foresters, one would imagine, 
not to mention countless other combinations in which he has 
made a factor. For the game has been his passion. Every 
page proves him to bea thorough cricketer,—a man undaunted 
by misfortune, a compound of phlegm and optimism, fatalism 
and endeavour. 

The cricketer stands alone. He differs from the golfer in 
many ways, not least in liking socialism and activity. He 
differs from the footballer in a sense of artistic leisure. And 
he must be more philosophic than either, for his pleasure is 
more at the mercy of the weather, and his own performance 
depends more largely upon the caprice of chance. Glorious 
uncertainty in a pastime is by no means wholly a blessing, 
and it requires a special kind of temperament to appreciate 
it. Golfers and footballers are both liable to be out of form; 
but at any rate the golfer is sure of having the opportunity 
of hitting his stationary ball so many times a day, and the 
footballer (unless, perhaps, he is the goalkeeper of a strong 
side) of being called upon to take his part in the struggle. 
But the batsman pure and simple has no such assurance. It 
is so largely a matter of luck. He may be out first ball (as 
Mr. Fry and Hayward have both been), and when fielding he 
may not have ten balls to deal with all through, and one of 
those may be a catch which he drops. Whata day’s pleasure! 
A cricketer thus needs some resources of character if he is 
to continue cheery and alert. Courage also is needed, and 
courage of a more subtle and personal kind than the footballer 
needs, who, like the soldier, can borrow from the stock of the 
whole side. A man standing up to fast bowling on a bad 
pitch must do it all himself. When it comes to golf and 
rowing and general athletics, courage may be non-existent 
and the performer yet excel. This is a very brief and hasty 
contribution to the character-sketch of the cricketer, but it is 
perhaps sufficient to show that the subject is worth considera- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Mr. Collins in his next book will 
deal with it, for he has played so much and with so many good 
and simple fellows on candid village-greens that he has it all 
within touch. 

One of Mr. Collins's best pages describes the tragedy of 
wicketkeeper who, without any foundation for his temerity 
beyond a cheerful belief in miracles, volunteered to take the 
ball at a critical moment in the game :— 

“« Over the wicket, sir, or round ?’ inquired the bowler’s umpire. 

‘Whichever you like,—over, no, I mean round.’ I give the 
remainder of the story in the words, as nearly as I can remember 
them, of the best narrator of cricket yarns that I ever encoun- 
tered :—‘ He took a tremendously long run, and then sent down 
the slowest and worst long-hop to leg that I ever saw. “ Look 
out on the leg-side,” he shouted. Short-leg and the umpire threw 
themselves flat on their backs in order to escape utter destruction ; 
all the men on the off-side sat down, feeling that they had no 
further interest in the match ; and Tom, after making one or two 
remarks to the wicketkeeper while he was waiting for the ball, 
spat on his hands and hit it right down to the bottom of the hill, 
where the tinker’s dog ran away with it.’”_— - 
That is Mr. Collins when his memory is most mirthful, and 
the book is rich in such stories; but he is equally good 
company when he introduces an old hero, which he does with 
much sympathetic skill and kindliness,—Barnes of Notts, 
for example, that wild, irresponsible, jovial genius; or Titch- 
marsh of Hertfordshire, steady and patient and courteous 
and thoughtful; or the Hon. Robert Grimston of Harrow, to 
whom a whole chapter is given. Of Bob Grimston one cannot 
hear too much, and one is grateful for this measure. 


Mr. Collins brings his book to a close with a chapter of 
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i ‘on of the state of the first-class game to-day. He 
peer are perplex bim and a little to distress him, and he 
makes certain suggestions. Of the “century” he is a deter- 
mined foe, and he is properly caustic in his references to the 
newspapers that indiscriminately glorify the three figures. 
He would also have a much more rigorous observance of the 
laws, particularly as to the lapse of time between the 
batsmen, a law whieh is doubly broken at Lord’s, where they 
have the subsidiary rule that the ingoing batsman and the 
outgoing shall meet at the pavilion gate,—a conjunction that, 
one has reason to believe, has not been witnessed for many 
years. The status of the paid amateur also mystifies Mr. 
Collins, as, indeed, it mystifies all gentlemen accustomed, as 
he is, to think of a cricketer as a cricketer, and not as a cog 
in the social machine. 





CHINESE PORCELAIN.* 

Azout the year A.D. 1575 a distinguished Chinese connoisseur, 
collector, and artist prepared an album in four volumes, in 
which he described and illustrated eighty-three pieces of 
porcelain. This album had been preserved in the palace of 
the Princes of Yi, but was bought rather more than twenty 
years ago by the late Dr.S. W. Bushell. It was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire in 1887, but not before a copy had been 
made of both text and illustrations by a Chinese painter of 
the day. 

In order to realise the importance of this work of the 
sixteenth century in the reconstruction of the story, or at 
least a part of the story, of Chinese ceramics, two circumstances 
must be kept in mind. All the figures and descriptions were 
prepared by the author directly from the objects themselves, 
which either were his own property or belonged to friends. 
And the second point is of equal importance. The author 
wrote his account and copied the pieces in colour before the 
time when imitations of the early porcelains of the Ming 
dynasty had been made, as they have been in vast quantities, 
marks and all, since the accession of the Manchu Emperors. 
We know that date-marks earlier than those of K’ang 
Hsi (1662), Yung Ch’éng (1723), and Ch’ien Lung (1736) are 
almost invariably false. This album, so carefully reproduced 
and annotated, will help to determine what kinds and styles 
of porcelain attributed to the Ming period may possibly 
belong to it,—actual specimens prove rare. But it is note- 
worthy that this album contains figures and descriptions of 
no less than forty-two pieces of porcelain or stoneware 
assigned by the author to the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), 
as well as one specimen of the Yuan dynasty (1280-1367). 
These include not only white pieces, but several having glazes 
of aubergine purple, jade-green, pale blue, and black; but no 
“ blue-on-white ” examples are to be found among them, these 
being illustrated solely from productions belonging to the 
Ming Emperor Hsiian-té. 

It may be assumed that the original coloured drawings 
made by Hsiang Yuan-P’ien, the author of the album, were 
reproduced with fair fidelity by the nineteenth-century 
Chinese copyist, and now again by the Oxford University 
Press in the sumptuous book before us. Still, it must be 
owned that discrepancies do oceasionally exist between the 
colours in the figures and those described in the text. Thus, 
in the censer shown in fig. 8 the coral-red of the upper part is 
said to “ melt” into the white of the lower part of the vessel ; 
in reality the red and white portions are sharply divided 
from each other. In other figures the same greyish blue 
seems to do duty for more than one hue in the original 
pieces. 

There is a feature of the illustrations in this album which 
will attract the attention of the collector of old Chinese 
porcelain,—namely, the variety and unusual forms of most of 
the pieces depicted. The model of the famous porcelain 
pagoda at Peking, and the six lamps which are figured on 
the concluding plates in the book, are not the only examples 
of uncommon forms in porcelain here met with. For a large 
proportion of the specimens were copied by the potters from 
drawings of ancient sacrificial vessels in bronze. The 
catalogue in which most of these drawings were contained 
was compiled originally early in the twelfth century. 
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To all who were acquainted with Dr. 8..W. Bushell, either 
personally or through his work and writings, it is a matter of 
deep regret that he did not live to see the actual publication 
of this most interesting and instructive album. It appeared 
on October 7th, but its editor and introducer passed away 
on September 19th. The importance of bringing before the 
public interested in Chinese ceramics this authoritative work, 
in a complete form, will be recognised by those who. know how 
often the album of Hsiang Yuan P’ien has supplied material, 
of which the source has not always been acknowledged, to 
several writers on Chinese porcelain. It is indeed.a fortunate 
circumstance that Dr. Bushell's vast stores of knowledge of 
many branches of Chinese art have been in great measure 
embodied in various published books. His residence in Peking 
for thirty years as physician to the British Embassy was 
utilised to the full. Last year Mr. William H. Laffan, in his 
preface to the catalogue of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collection 
of Chinese porcelain, rightly said of Dr. Bushell that to him 
belongs the chief credit of clearing up the whole subject. 
“He was the first to write of it with authority, to present its 
history intelligibly, and to enforce his learning by a broad 
and comprehensive classification and identification of the 
porcelain itself. Whatever had been published, before Dr. 
Bushell made himself known, was chaotic, misleading, and 
contradictory.” 





THE WIFE OF LA FAYETTE.* 

Tus book is an evidently amateur piece of work, but by no 
means without merit and attractiveness. The style is often 
too ornamental, the English is not always good, the spelling, 
especially of French words, is sometimes rather weird, and 
suggests a perfunctory correcting for the press. But the 
author has an imaginative, picturesque way of seeing things, 
and there are signs that she has made a long and very careful 
study of a subject in which she takes real delight, and which 
certainly deserves all the elucidation it can receive from 
modern research. 

The families of Noailles and Lafayette—La Fayette, rather, 
for the other form was never used, we fancy, till the Revolu- 
tion set to work to simplify names and other things—were 
both fairly well known in French history during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The Comte de la Fayette 
of the reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV., cousin of Father 
Joseph (Francois du Tremblay), Richelieu’s right hand, had 
a famous sister and a famous wife. The hero Marquis of 
a century later, the big, red-haired young man with his 
passion for liberty, who cut such an awkward figure at the 
French Court and afterwards posed as saviour of Royalty 
and liberator of America—hbis personal airs of virtue 
and patriotism rather spoiling him, for us at least, as a 
perfect “hero—shed the fashionable k nd of glory on his 
own time. 

Adrienne de Noailles, his devoted, enthusiastic wife, who 
suffered so much for his sake, and was treated so abominably 
by the nation her husband had tried to serve, belonged to one 
of the best and noblest old families of France. The Revolu- 
tion had few more pathetic victims than those women of three 
generations, the Maréchale de Noailles, the Duchesse d’Ayen, 
the Vicomtesse de Noailles, Madame de la Fayette’s grand- 
mother, mother, and sister-in-law. She herself narrowly escaped 
the guillotine. It is a sad, high-bred face that looks out with 
dark, speaking eyes from Mrs. Crawford's frontispiece. We 
may here say that the illustrations add a real charm and 
interest to her book. She appears to have made a special 
collection of prints and drawings of the period, so that her 
portraits and other sketches are not chosen at hazard from 
public sources, but belong naturally to the volume they 
illustrate. 

Madame de la Fayette was Parisian born. Few visitors to 
Paris are unacquainted with the Hédtel Saint-James in the 
Rue St. Honoré. But every one does not know that its 
interesting inner facade and garden are the chief relics 
remaining of the enormous old Hétel de Noailles, which, with 
its courtyards and vast gardens, extended from the Rue 
d’ Alger to the Rue St. Roch, and from the Rue St. Honoré 
to the gardens of the Tuileries. Mrs. Crawford’s account of 
this old hétel, almost a village within Paris, where all 
Adrienne’s relations lived and her early life was spent, and 
Illustrated, 
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the splendours of which disappeared by degrees with the 
growth of modern Paris, is one of the most attractive parts 
of her book. 





THE PROBLEM OF THEISM.* 

Mr. Picov’s essays are deeply interesting, yet there is about 
them an clement of disappointment. He asks questions of 
vital moment; be begins to argue about them as though he 
were working up to an optimistic conclusion; he raises his 
reader’s hopes. At last, however, he comes to no conclusion 
at all, and the reader perceives that, after a long, delightful, 
and at times strenuous excursion among the intricacies of the 
subject, he and his author have come back to where they began. 
This criticism is especially true of “The Problem of Theism,” 
the essay from which the little book takes its name. 

We cannot consider, he says, the fundamental question, 
“ Does God exist ?” until we bave some idea what we intend 
to signify by God. For his own part, he means by it “ what 
Harnack tells us the Founder of Christianity would have 
wished us to mean”: “ A powerful spiritual Being who wills the 
good, and whom Jesus calls our Father which art in Heaven.” 
“The world view which declares such a Being to exist” Mr. 
Pigou calls “Christian Theism.” He then goes through, in 
its most modern form, the argument from design. He 
gives the argument sympathetically, but he finds it un- 
satisfactory and incapable of bearing the weight of any 
decision. From this he turns once more, apparently in full 
hope of assurance, to the argument from religious experience. 
This he finds more credible, and he thinks it probable that 
when the evidence is better sifted it may offer a strong support 
to Christian Theism, as he has defined it. Even now the 
records “ point with a doubtful and trembling hand” towards 
such a conclusion. “The way is not blocked,” that is all the 
result of his reasoning. Nevertheless he makes room for an 
epilogue wherein to express “some irradiation of hope.” “To 
many of us,” we read, “I suspect the witness of religious men 
has a stronger real influence than is displayed in the meagre 
conclusion for which we can find logical justification.” “ Even 
80, there is at the back of it all that feeling which Browning 
somewhere expresses :— 

‘Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 


Enter and take their place there sure enough, 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world.’” 





THE ENGLISH IN INDIA-+ 

Some years ago a distinguished French author traversed 
India with eyes painfully averted from the distasteful 
spectacle of her British rulers, and presented his readers on 
his return with a c'ever and characteristic account of “ India 
without the English.” Count Kénigsmarck has no wish to 
imitate “Pierre Loti”; he is, in fact, more interested in the 
work we have done in and for our great dependency than in 
India proper; and we recognise with cordial pleasure the 
friendly spirit which inspires his pages. 

The title would be a little too large for the book were it not 
completed by the modest addition, “Impressions of Travel.” 
The writer is a soldier and a sportsman, and he addresses a 
public naturally less familiar than we are with the usual 
round of Anglo-Indian life; he offers us a series of easy, 
rapid, and animated sketches drawn by a traveller with a 
quick eye, an unfailingly good temper, and a gift of clear and 
unaffected narration. From Tuticorin in the extreme South 
he passed to Quetta and Fort Malakand, noting everywhere 
indications of the wide tolerance, of the ardent desire of the 
dominant Power to avoid wounding the self-respect of the 
subject-races :— 

“To be great in small things and not to be small in great is 
England’s invaluable merit; her secret is that she consents to 
let people be happy in their own way...... John Bull is the 
master, but he seldom gives an order, and still seldomer a 

rohibition; he is not perpetually looking over the hedge into 
ro neighbour's garden to see what that subjugated person is 
oing. 

The book gains in freshness and interest as the writer goes 
northward. He gives us, for instance, an admirable thumbnail 
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picture of the saltfields of Isa Khel. Between Kohat ang 
Bannu he comes to “an ocean of sand and stone, all tinteg 
blue in the strong sunlight, deepening from the palest bine. 
grey to sapphire and ultramarine.” Below a range of hills 
whose peaks pierce the clouds runs a low, jagged chain, 
bare of all vegetation. The valley in front of him was 
covered with what he took to be snow till his escort explained 
that it was salt. Profound, unbroken silence hung over 
summit and abyss; two eagles fighting high overhead were 
the only signs of life. A solitary Englishman is discovered 
in charge of the salt :— 

“I found him standing by his scales; a long row of camels 

passes before him, caravans wait to be despatched. One camel 
after another, a keen giance at the scales, a line scribbled in 
big book, and a sigh of resignation. Day in, day out, nothing but 
salt and camels.” 
“In one year I shall be following you; my leave is due 
then,” said the “salt director” hopefully. “But how many 
camels he will have counted before that day comes!” murmurs 
the sympathetic guest. 

On the North-West Frontier he was given every opportunity 
of studying our military organisation ; everywhere, he acknow- 
ledges gratefully, he was received as a comrade, hospitably 
entertained, mounted, escorted, instructed in the feeding, 
clothing, and handling of troops in the tropics; he watched 
them at work, he watched them playing cricket, “men and 
officers all alike in their shirt-sleeves, driving the ball ag 
though it was meant to reach Kandahar.” This last wag 
perhaps as notable a sight as any he saw. But while he more 
than repays bis hosts by his frank and generous appreciation, 
it is to the English subaltern that the heart of the German 
cavalry officer goes most irresistibly out. He met him in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places,—in Lundi Kotual, for instance, 
“on guard at this world-forgotten outpost of civilisation” :— 

“ He is so ridiculously young; he has no one to speak to; any 
day an ambushed assassin may put a bullet into him; even shoot- 
ing and riding are hardly permitted; yet he is cheerful, pleasant, 
always at work with or for his men; he is not only a soldier, but 
something of a linguist, a student as well. Undaunted by the 
deadly monotony, the utter loneliness, he carries his burden of 
responsibility courageously; and if Death calls him from his 
task, there are always others ready to take his place, unshakably 
confident in their country’s destiny. Hard things are said at 
home of the English subaltern. You do not know him, you 
cannot judge him aright, till you have seen him on the North- 
West Frontier.” 

We venture to hope that many of Count Kénigsmarck’s 
countrymen will read his book, and perhaps reconsider some 
of their earlier conclusions in its light. The illustrations are 
excellent. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
ProrgessoR VAMBERY writes at length in the Nineteenth 
Century on “The Future of Constitutional Turkey.” In his 
opening retrospect he gives an interesting reminiscence of 
the first symptoms of the reform movement in the late 
“ fifties,” the idea of the conspirators being to force the Sultan 
to grant a Constitution on the grounds that absolutism as 
hitherto practised was contrary to the spirit of the Koran, 
and that the Caliph, as representative of the Prophet, could 
not be allowed to commit such a sin. This view of Islam 
Professor Vambéry endorses: “Islam is known and famed 
as being an ultra-democratic religion, and it is only the 
tyranny and the excessive egotism of the absolute rulers 
of the Moslem East which have hitherto acted as brakes.” 
At the same time, he readily admits that the removal of 
despotic power by no means ensures the smooth working of 
the new Constitution. The work of regeneration in Turkey 
is fraught with enormous difficulties, amongst which he 
specially notices four: (1) finance; (2) the social transforma- 
tion, involving an acute conflict over the relation of the sexes 
and the harem laws; (3) the problem of education, which 
cannot be solved without the simplification of the language; 
(4) the obstacles placed in the way of political administration 
by ethnical and religious differences. But, on the whole, 
Professor Vambéry maintains an optimistic outlook. As 
long as the repatriated exiles and the patriots at home work 
harmoniously together, there is no danger in store for 
Turkey. But the Powers must show patience, indulgence, 
and forbearance, and abstain from extravagant expectations. 
These are large reservations, and the fall of Kiamil has 
already inspired the writer with a certain amount of misgiving. 
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~~ Tieutenant-Colonel O. F. Massy, formerly Commissioner 
in the Punjab, in a paper on “ India Revisited io records his 
impressions of the present situation and his opinions of the 
projected reforms. Of all writers on the subject outside the 
yanks of avowed Nationalists, Lieutenant-Colonel Massy is 
perhaps the most optimistic. He is convinced that neither 
Sepoy nor peasant has been “got at” by the irreconcilables on 
any scale worth discussing. The area of discontent he holds 
to be limited, and he finds no traces of organised conspiracy. 
The attitude of the Feudatory States is one of absolute 
alty. Nevertheless, he asserts that the concessions pro- 

in Lord Morley’s reforms have come none too soon, 
and regards them only in the light of an instalment. “We 
must look forward before long to a generous sharing with 
Indians of the higher posts now monopolised by members 
of the Civil Service,” as well as the higher appointments in 
the Medical, Education, Public Works, Forests, Railways, 
Customs, Surveys, Post and Telegraph Departments, “always, 
of course, on condition that good men and true are to be found 
for the posts.” In conclusion, he expresses a strong opinion 
that the recent measures of repression will deal a death-blow 
to open agitation if only they are freely and swiftly resorted 
to. “The propagandists of assassination are in no way 
countenanced or supported by the vast majority of the 
Nationalists, whose aims are defeated by violent measures, 
calculated only to estrange from them the sympathies of 
many Englishmen who are quite prepared to give to Indians 
fitted for it a fair share in the government of their own 
country.” The reserves and admissions in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Massy’s article—e.g., that agitation pays, and that we are 
cordially hated by one half of the younger educated men— 
render some of his conclusions difficult to accept, and it is 
curious to find a writer who simultaneously goes beyond Lord 
Morley both on the side of concession and repression.—— 
Senator Pulsford, one of the ablest and most energetic 
advocates of Free-trade in Australia, contributes a striking 
comparative study of the two principal Australian States, 
Victoria and New South Wales, under rival fiscal policies, 
from 1866 to 1901. Tested by population, the number of 
workmen employed, value of machinery, public revenues, 
imports and exports, the restrictive policy adopted by Victoria 
is shown to have signally failed throughout. Senator 
Pulsford’s last words are worth quoting :— 

“Tt may well be asked: ‘If the policy signally failed in the 

one State of Victoria, why was it adopted by federated Australia 
in 1901?’ It can only be said that the world’s history and all 
political life are full of instances in which the lessons of experi- 
ence have been disregarded. The State of New South Wales 
sent a big majority of free traders to the Federal Parliament, 
but the restrictionists of Australia were able to command a 
sufficient vote in the House of Representatives and the Senate to 
control the tariff.” 
— Miss Mary Eleanor FitzGerald-Kerrich contributes a 
pleasant personal reminiscence of her grand-uncle, Edward 
FitzGerald. A propos of his present popularity, she acutely 
remarks :—‘ I take leave to doubt, ungracious though that may 
seem to an appreciative public, whether he would have wished 
for or liked it. Cheap indiscriminate admiration he gave 
to neither person nor thing: it was his abhorrence. Would he 
have welcomed it lavished on himself, so little understood 
when living; on his work, possibly so little understood now ?” 
— Mr. St. Clair Baddeley makes out a strong case for 
regarding the sunken galleys in the Lake of Nemi to hare 
been built by Caligula in connexion with the cult and 
festival of Virbius. The account of the diving operations 
in 1895, witnessed by the writer, is truly thrilling, and 
inspires a strong hope that a more determined attempt may 
yet be made to bring these unique treasures tc land. 


loy 


The chronic discontent of the Tariff Reform extremists with 
“ Mandarins,” Whips, and leaders is once more picturesquely 
expressed in the National Review. “Old Parliamentary Hand” 
insists in the March issue on the need which is incumbent on all 
good Unionists to put their house in order,—i.c., to jettison not 
only ex-Ministers, but the broken remnant who survived the 
débicle of 1906, “a singular survival of the inarticulate and 
indifferent.” With engaging candour he declares that “ Tariff 
Reformers are in deadly earnest, and are determined to reap 
the reward of their successful propaganda, and will not permit 
the cause they have at heart to be sacrificed to ex-Ministerial 
susceptibilities, or by ex-Ministerial friendships.” If the 
“spoils” principle is logically carried out, we may look 








forward to a Cabinet of Confederates, whose methods the 
editor once more blesses in his editorial notes,—where, 
by the way, he describes Lord Robert Cecil as a man 
“determined through insular prejudice to preserve, cotite 
que cotite, our present rotten bankrupt fiscal position.” — 
“Strategist” gives a long and interesting account of the 
progress of the great Rhine-Hanover Canal, the cost of which 
is estimated at £12,500,000. According to the writer, no one 
can study the history of this enterprise without being struck 
by “the almost passionate persistence of the Prussian Govern- 
ment in pursuing this canal project, and the personal part 
taken, to the verge of his constitutional rights or beyond it, 
by the German Emperor in his réle of King of Prussia.” The 
explanation of this attitude is found by the writer in the 
military and strategic advantages of the scheme :— 

“If ever the Germans cross the narrow seas to our eastern 

coast, it will not be on North German Lloyd ocean liners. They 
have a transport in being, now ‘solely engaged in the purposes 
of civil life,’ which is infinitedy more suitable to that purpose. 
When steam-drawn 600-ton barges can pass from the Khine to 
the Ems and the Weser, still more when they can pass to the 
Elbe, or from the Elbe to the Weser and the Ems, the Germans 
will have at their disposal, if fate should decree a war, such an 
instrument for invasion as never yet threatened the shores of 
heedless Albion.” 
——NMajor Baden-Powell propounds a “momentous problem 
for legislators” in his ingenious and suggestive paper on 
“Law in the Air.” Proceeding on the assumption that in 
four years’ time flying will have become common, he outlines 
a number of questions which will then demand settlement,— 
e.g., the rule of the road in the air; the relation of aerial 
navigators to international frontiers and private boundaries. 
Finally, Major Baden-Powell notes that we shall soon have to 
decide between the claims of the Board of Trade and the 
Home Office to be the responsible authority for the registra- 
tion and policing of aerial traffic, unless a new Air Board is 
specially created. Dr. William Barry takes Mr. Graham 
Wallas’s Human Nature in Politics as the text for a 
brilliant and eloquent plea on behalf of the fusion of 
Christianity and democracy :— 

“Democracy is not yet established; Christianity has been 
thrown out of the public order, thanks to the crimes and follies 
of its own adherents, often in highest place. How if these two 
movements, so alike in their aspirations, were to join forces? 
The Fatherhood of God is the sole ground of hope in the future 
brotherhood of man. Unless there be this primal fount of pity 
in the nature of things (to which all voting and laws derived 
from ballot-boxes must conform) we have no assurance that 
democracy is possible. In the clash of blind energies it may be 
simply the manner of the universal or world-suicide which 
Schopenhauer foresaw-—the disintegration to atoms of an ordered 
life run wild. But granting the faith of Christendom we may 
work towards it confidently. ‘Then justice and peace will embrace 
on some happy day when mankind discovers, in its likeness to the 
Supreme, its essential oneness through all its tribes. At the 
present hour Christians feel that democracy is without consecra- 
tion ; democrats answer that the old religion sanctifies injustice. 
Yet these are but the Rival Brothers of the Greek tragedy. Will 
they unite to raise and govern the City of Man, which owns Christ 
for its king? Or will they fight to a finish, and on the pyre which 
one has kindled for the other, will that which we call civilisation 
go up in flame?” 

——Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., maintains that “an actual 
war crisis in 1912 can only be prevented by a political crisis 
concerning our shipbuilding programme to-day ” :— 

“It is officially admitted that Germany will then have 13 

‘ Dreadnought’ era ships to our 12. To these we have to add our 
1909 programme, and, if we include our two ‘Lord Nelsons,’ we 
have also to consider six American ‘Dreadnoughts,’ and six 
‘Vermonts’ which are fully the equals, ship for ship, of our 
‘Lord Nelsons.’ I adhere to the opinion I expressed again and 
again last year that no programme can be considered satisfactory 
that does not provide for six large armoured ships, six cruisers, 
and 24 destroyers, and has in view the repetition of this pro- 
gramme for several years in succession.” 
——We may also notice a most informing article by Miss 
Helen Zimmern on counterfeit works of art, and Miss Fell 
Smith’s study of John Dee, the famous Elizabethan 
astrologer. 

The Contemporary Review gives prominence to a paper on 
“Ministers and their Critics,’ by Mr. E. T. Cook. Like 
everything that proceeds from his pen, this article is void of 
partisan animosity, and is by no means an unqualified eulogy of 
the present Administration. Indeed, he frankly admits that, 
assuming the sincerity of their desire to make the veto of 
the House of Lords the dominating issue, they let slip the 
psychological moment for pressing the Campbell-Bannerman 
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Resolutions,—after the rejection of the first Education Bill. 


Nevertheless, he contends that, having decided to let the 
more favourable opportunity pass, Ministers are wise to reject 
all less favourable opportunities and to bide theirtime. He 


admits, again, that they are involved by this action in a certain 
dialectical difficulty. “If they can do nothing, why do they 
continue to plough the sands? If their furrows are fruitful, 
why do they say that the House of Lords reduces them to 
impotence?” The answer to this dilemma, according to Mr. 
Cook, is that each proposition as stated by the dilemma- 
makers is partly true and partly false. He gives two reasons 
why the Government is bound to go on, and why such con- 
tinuance gives the best chance of success when the time 
comes for an appeal to the country :— 
“The first is the obvious necessity imposed upon Ministers to 
show how the increased expenditure required by the Navy and by 
social reform can be financed on Free Trade lines. To avoid this 
issue would be to shirk an obligation. The Tariff Reformers are 
ready with their plan, not indeed in detail, which they sedulously 
avoid, but in general principle. Regarded from the financial 
point of view, it is a scheme for raising the required revenue by 
a vast system of indirect taxation, which would, in some of its 
principal items, press with peculiar force upon the poorer tax- 
payers. The Liberal Government has to produce its alternative 
plan, and much will depend upon the impression which it creates. 
cecece The second reason why Ministers are well advised in 
continuing their work is the importance of placing before the 
country in full view their schemes for alleviating the problems of 
poverty and unemployment. Here, again, their opponents are 
ready with a remedy, utterly fallacious, as every Free Trader 
knows (and its fallacy is in part admitted by the more scrupulous 
of the Tariff Reformers themselves), but yet not devoid of 
speciousness. The task of the Government is to meet this appeal, 
not merely by destructive criticism (continuous though that 
should be), but also by a constructive policy of their own.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Cook declares that those who are in earnest 
about the House of Lords must keep the leaders of the 
Liberal Party to the pledges given by Sir William Robson 
and Mr. Churchill,—pledges which involve “a willingness to 
subordinate every other consideration to the question of the 
House of Lords at the beginning of the next Liberal Parlia- 
ment, and to stand the racket of a second election ‘ close upon 
the heels of the first.’” It will be interesting to see whether 
the genuineness of the movement will survive so drastic a 
test.——The Hon. G. K. Gokhale contributes a short paper 
on the “ Constitutional Reforms in India.” He admits that 
they mean a great step forward for the people of India, and 
that they make local self-government a reality. But his 
approbation is tempered by a significant reserve :—“ It will 
be absolutely disastrous if any attempt is made to go back 
on the scheme in any important particular. The people 
of India have accepted it in the spirit in which it has 
been conceived by the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State; and if they are now subjected to any disappoint- 
ment in connection with it there will be a violent reaction, 
which will be in every way deplorable.’ No mention 
is made of the dissatisfaction of the Mohammedans, the 
impression created by the paper being that the reforms 
are unanimously welcomed by the people of India.— 
“ Eulenspiegel” writes an interesting paper on “The Young 
Generation in Germany.” The gist of the article might be 
summed up in a single sentence. The young Germans are 
Anglomaniac in dress and sport and Anglophobe in politics. 
As for the feeling over the Boer War, the writer cannot 
admit that it has died away :— 

“Those Englishmen who, like the writer, were forced to live in 
Germany during the Boer war know better. The unceasing 
calumnies and insults uttered in public as in private against our 
countrymen caused pangs so bitter as, though forgiven, never to 
be forgotten. But even were this evidence lacking, there is left 
the telling testimony of the crisis of last November. What hurt 
the Germans most deeply of any part of the Daily Telegraph 
interview was the discovery that the Emperor had exerted him- 
self on behalf of the oppressors of a German stock, in the 
interests of that nation whom the German people had almost 
unanimously denounced as the enemy of mankind. That admis- 
sion has done more to estrange from the Kaiser the sympathies of 
his people than any other which the interview contains, and it is 
that which the Emperor will have the greatest difficulty in living 
down.” 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that “ Eulen- 
spiegel” wishes to belittle the Germans or to foster ill-feeling 
between the two nations. On the contrary, he generously 
admits their remarkable progress, and earnestly desires the 
promotion of a better understanding on the basis of know- 


England, with the two-Power standard as its mot g 
would learn to know a little better the youn : 
modern Germany, the mutual sinenieams nner 
two nations therefrom would materially contribute to 
peace of the world.”——-Mr. Charles Watney describes the 
methods of the three combatants in the tripartite struggle for 
Manchuria, and gives his reasons for backing the Chinese, 
In his view, China holds most of the cards: “a rich coun 
capable of much return, a fairly able administration, a com. 
paratively well-to-do population with little poverty and much 
intelligence, a very clever body of traders, a reorganised 
soldiery and some serviceable police, and finally general goad. 
will in her undertaking.” China, he goes on to say, is not 
only helped by the popular hostility to the Japanese and the 
growing indifference to the Russians, but by the great fact 
that she has at last a clearly defined railway policy,—“ihs 
repurchase of every line now in foreign bands.” 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Atherley-Jones tells us that 
he was the only Liberal Member of Parliament who opposed 
what he calls the granting of an “ extravagant privilegium” 
to the Trade-Unions. He asserts that the late Attorney. 
General, Sir J. Lawson Walton, shared his views, but sig 
nothing, as he wished to remain in the Ministry. My, 
Atherley-Jones would evidently be glad if the House of 
Lords should uphold the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
in the case of the application of Trade-Union funds to the pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament. He sees the im possibility 
of the recipient of maintenance being an independent repre. 
sentative. But the working man cannot give his services for 
nothing, and yet the writer does not seem to favour the 
State payment of Members. Dr. Rappoport gives us a 
general view of the Russian police system, a system which 
appears to contain not one single redeeming feature. To 
increase the numbers of the police the pay has been reduced, 
with the natural consequence of a universal practice of black. 
mail, the tribute levied on the Jews alone amounting to 
millions of roubles yearly. Autocracy, to bolster up its rotten 
system, devotes its energies entirely to the detection of political 
offences. The ordinary criminal is left alone, the obsession 
of authority being the hunting down of those holding Liberal 
ideas. To this end agents-provocateurs have been recklessly 
used, with the result that they have become the masters, 
and, when the revolutionaries are not plotting, take a hand 
themselves, there being strong reason to believe that M. Plehve 
and the Grand Duke Sergius were their victims. With such 
a system only anarchy is possible-——We are given the first 
part of a discourse by Tolstoy on “ The Law of Force and the 
Law of Love.” That force is always wrong is held to be 
the essence of Christianity. Especially is this so with 
military service. By taking one side of the question and 
dealing only with the oppressions of force it is not difficult 
to make outacase. The author most scrupulously avoids ever 
considering whether it is right to stand by with arms folded 
watching the strong oppressing the weak and innocent. Inci- 
dentally in this paper a scene at a Court-Martial is described 
with that extraordinary vividness and simplicity which we 
associate with primitive art.- Captain Swinton, L.C.C, 
makes a very interesting suggestion in his article, “ A Garden 
Road.” He would construct a road from north to south 
through the centre of England, with branches. To carry out 
his plan he proposes to acquire a strip ef land about three 
hundred yards wide. Thus there would be room for a road, 
and for any further developments of locomotion. The 
road would be made so as to avoid big towns and 
thickly populated areas, though of course it would be 
connected with them by the old highways. The object 
would be to drain people away from congested centres and 
spread them over the country, which would be made accessible 
by the new road, along which electric power could be dis- 
tributed for manufactures. The strip of land on either side 
could be used for gardens, allotments, and small holdings, 
thus recouping some of the initial outlay. As to the labour 
required in making the road, Captain Swinton proposes to 
proceed slowly after the whole plan has been laid out, using 
unemployed men wherever possible. There is no doubt that 
the problem of the road is one which is imminent. The 
railway will no longer be the sole distributing agency. Good 
roads are one of the antidotes to overcrowded cities. 











ledge rather than sentiment. “If the young generation of 





Mr. Edmund Candler tells us in Blackwood that his desire 
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spirituality of India led him to study the Jain 
ot naar These are the people who are so careful 
not to take life that they abhor agriculture, and even go to 
the length of wearing a mask over their mouths lest an insect 
should enter and perish. Mr. Candler, bent on his inquiry, 
went to Mount Abu, and admired the wonderful temples loaded 
with sculptured decoration. Here he saw, as he says, Europe 
through Jain spectacles, for in one shrine was a wall-painting 
in which an Englishman is represented, cigar in mouth and 
gun in hand, walking down a street of ugly European houses. 
A naked Bhil with a bow and arrow went before, and two 
truculent-looking policemen with swords followed. es saw 
my race a8 it appeared to the artist—proud, cruel, insolent, 
overbearing; no more sensitive to bloodguiltiness than the 
aboriginal Bhil.” Afterwards Mr. Candler speculates on the 
end of all this absorption in cosmic things, and finds that it 


paves the way for 

“the children of indolence who spread like locusts over India, 
living upon the substance of the poor. In a land where apathy 
and superstition are bred in the bone of the people it is strange 
that there are not more of them ; for to renounce the world is to 
be independent, honoured, fed, exempt from work and responsi- 
bility, secure from oppression, answerable to no man. Their 
spirituality seems to me the dead fruit of instincts whose vigour 


long since departed.” 

—The Warden of Wadham writes a panegyric of the 
Oxford undergraduate, though he hints at a certain absorp- 
tion in athletics. He says, however, that getting into debt 
through extravagant living is far less common than it used 
to be. Politics, it seems, are greatly to the fore, and we 
are told that Oxford is as full of political clubs as was Paris 
in 1789. Socialism is also very attractive to the young and 
ardent. The writer has not taken the advice about verifying 
quotations, for he quotes inaccurately both Shakespeare 
and Kipling ——Sir Henry Brackenbury’s “ Memoirs” are 
hardly so interesting this month on account of breaks in 
the narrative, owing to the writer’s career having taken 
him rapidly to many spheres of action, including Ashanti, 
Zululand, and India. In India Sir Henry came under the 
spell of Lord Lytton, who seems to have been capable of 
inspiring devotion to a very remarkable extent. 


The English Review provides its readers this month with 
a mild sensation. It would seem as if the methods of 
advertising described in Tony-Bungay had inspired those 
responsible for the conduct of the magazine. So we have an 
announcement printed in red letters stuck on to the blue 
cover of the review telling us that inside will be found “a 
censored article.” Of course one hastens to see what this can 
be, and finds the article in question with tantalising spaces of 
black where names should be. Unfortunately for romance, 
the mystery is explained in an editorial footnote, and we find 
that all this paraphernalia of Russian censorship has been 
merely assumed as an escape from the law of libel. The 
blacking-out has been done by the editors themselves! They 
tell us that they believe the charges brought by Mr. Belloc in 
his article against “certain public persons,” whose names 
are smothered in printer's ink; but they add that “in this 
country the Law of Libel aids that very obscuring of facts to 
which Mr. Belloc refers.” We now turn to the charges 
brought by the writer, and what do we discover? Firat, a 
few vague and hypothetical cases of information kept out of 
the newspapers for reasons of State. When we come to the 
concrete instances, the chief one turns out to be nothing 
more startling than the accusation that English people were 
wilfully misled in the Press about the facts of the Dreyfus trial 
in the interest of the Jews. To arouse our sympathies Mr. 
Belloc must find objects more interesting than his friends 
Henri, Mercier, Esterhazy, and Company. After this we do 
not think his statement “that the Congo Reform business 
is a bit of cant and hypocrisy” will carry much weight. 


The March number of the United Service Magazine contains 
a very amusing and well-written article entitled “ Diplomacy, 
Strategy, and Tactics in the Year 1000 B.C.” Its author, 
Lieutenant H. J. Pechell, bas taken the story of Absalom's 
attempted coup d'état, and the manner, diplomatic and 
strategic, in which David dealt with it, and has translated the 
action into the language of modern policy and modern 
military science. No one who knows tbe thrilling story in 
the Bible narrative will fail to be deeply interested in 
this essay. We hope the author may apply his method to 





some other of the battles in the Bible and in ancient 
story.——Another interesting article is “ Motor Mounted 
Infantry,” which contains a series of suggestions in virtue 
of which motor-cars might be used to transport troops 
rapidly by road.—Perhaps, however, the most striking 
article in the March issue is “The Downfall of the Army 
Officer: a Subaltern’s Reply.” ‘The article is a defence, and 
in our opinion as sound as it is able, of the ordinary 
regimental officer. The writer ends with six reasons why 
parents should encourage their boys to enter the Army. Its 
cheerful, healthy, manly tone does great credit to the author 
and to his professional colleagues, for we feel little doubt 
that it is typical, and represents the better opinion of the 
Army, in spite of the occasional growlings and grumblings 
of the Service. 





NOVELS. 


THE GIFTED FAMILY.* 


Or recent years there has been an acute conflict of opinion 
over the significance of the suburbs—from the point of view 
of fiction. The realists, with the late Mr. George Gissing 
as their protagonist, have represented them as populated 
chiefly by dismal strugglers, while in bold contrast we have 
the cheerful portraiture of Mr. Pett Ridge and Mr. Barry Pain. 
Mr. Barry Pain, it should be added, following in the tracks of 
that miniature masterpiece, The Diary of a Nobody, has already 
done excellent work by gently satirising those unconscious 
humorists who take delight in the complacent recital 
of their insignificant doings and trivial emotions, and 
the opening chapters of The Gifted Family derive their chief 
charm from the analysis of undistinguished but genial 
mediocrity. Nothing could be more illuminative than the 
picture of the family circle with which the story opens :— 

“At six o’clock on Saturday evening the Prendergast family 
gathered at the round table in the sitting-room above Mr. Prender- 
gast’s shop in the Finchley Road. The hour of the evening meal 
was generally somewhat later than this, but to-night Juliet and 
Ida were going out—the one to a concert at the Queen’s Hall, 
the other to the forty-eighth performance of ‘ Lord Stanwood’s 
Renunciation’ at the St. James’s Theatre. They were the elder 
children of the family; next in point of age came Fred and then 
Sandra, a girl of sixteen. Their father and mother made up the 
party. The room was brightly lit by incandescent gas, the 
chandelier being of wrought iron. The mantelpiece was veiled 
in green serge on which marguerites had been embroidered by 
Mrs. Prendergast. Above it hung a large production of 
Watts’s ‘Love and Death.’ Opposite to this, at the other 
end of the room, was a somewhat immature work by Fred 
Prendergast representing in charcoal a cast of a human foot. 
In the left-hand corner of it was inscribed, ‘Greatly improved, 
G. B.,’ but as Fred sometimes observed he could do a good deal 
better than that nowadays. There was a dwarf bookcase, and 
the little red books on the top shelf were the pocket edition of 
Meredith. The chairs were of good design and bad workman- 
ship, in ebonised wood, cane-seated. Mr. Prendergast adjusted 
his gold-rimmed pince-nez, and removed the pewter cover from 
the dish before him. ‘Aha!’ he observed cheerfully, ‘what 
have we here? Buttered eggs. Excellent.’ A somewhat stunted 
maid-servant of four-foot one, with a conscientious face and a 
slight squint, handed the plates and retired. Mr. Prendergast 
addressed her as Stafford.” 

Mr. Prendergast’s “ plucky attempts” to read Meredith, and 
the wild optimism he displays in his family circle, endear him 
to the reader from the outset, and the courtship of his 
daughter Juliet by the estimable scent-distiller of podgy 
figure and musical tastes is told with abundant humour. 
When the wedding was fixed, we read how Mr. Todmorden 
presented himself in a frockcoat which had been resting in 
camphor and was liberally perfumed with essence of wood- 
violets. “The combined fragrance of the violets and the 
camphor rendered his personality singularly pungent— 
indeed, almost distracting.” Again, it is pleasant to read 
how he meditated changing the name of his house in Putney 
from Rosetta Villa. “‘* We had thought of calling it Brahms 
Cottage,’ said James, ‘it being practically Brahms that first 
brought us together.” The mixture of cultured tastes, 
genteel aspirations, facetiousness, and real good-heartedness 
which marks the Prendergast family is hit off admirably for 
a while until Mr. Barry Pain is unhappily lured into a 
morass of sentiment. Sandra, the youngest Prendergast 
girl, by some miracle which only occurs in novels and very 
seldom there nowadays, has passed through the furnace 





* The Gifted Family. By Barry Pain. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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of nice chirpy vulgarity without singeing a hair of her 
head. Engaged as secretary to a distinguished Harley 
Street doctor, a strong but fascinating personage of an 
attenuated Rochester type, she falls in love with her employer, 
who returns her affection, but is obliged to admit that he has 
a wife living,—a hopeless dipsomaniac. They are on the point 
of eloping, when the dipsomaniac considerately expires, and 
an epilogue three years later reveals to us a glimpse of the 
doctor and his girl wife enjoying supreme conjugal felicity 
in a handsomely appointed house in Yorkshire. 

The grafting of this sentimental romance on the broad 
comedy of the early chapters gives the story a hybrid 
character. It suffers from a confusion of genres, to say 
nothing of the fact that the heroine is not only the least 
convincing but the least interesting of the sisters. Mr. Barry 
Pain prepares us carefully to expect something original and 
individual in her development, but only succeeds in divesting 
her of the ingenuous and engaging exuberance of her less refined 
sisters. As for Mr. Prendergast and the facetious Fred, they 
are worth a wilderness of masterful yet susceptible doctors. 
Mr. Barry Pain, in fine, has cast aside his most promising 
material and wasted his energies on a rather sloppy love 
interest. If he had kept Mr. Prendergast to the fore, and 
kept Sandra in the schoolroom—she was only a child of 
sixteen, an impossible age for a modern heroine—how cheer- 
fully we could have dispensed with the romance of Harley 
Street! 





The Greater Love. By Anna McClure Sholl. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—This is a story of provincial life in America. It differs in 
many ways from the books on this subject from which English 
readers have been accustomed to get their information. The 
scene of this novel is a country town called Broadhurst, in which 
the family of Hatherley have always lived as considerable people. 
When the novel opens their former glories have been revived 
after a period of poverty by the business enterprise of William 
Hatherley, the existing head of the family. The interest of 
English readers will centre less on the plot than on the 
picture of provincial society, which is very unlike the usual 
idea of go-ahead American life, and much more resembles a 
picture of society in an English industrial town. The High 
Church clergyman is of a type which it is almost impossible 
to believe to be anything but purely English, and the reader 
will have read some way before he discovers that the scene 
of the story is not on this side of the Atlantic. The plot 
of the novel is concerned with the return to Broadhurst of a 
former Miss Hatherley, who has contracted an irregular alliance 
in Paris, and the interest lies in the love of this woman for her 
child, and her desire to shield her from knowledge of the stain 
on her birth. The book is adequately written, but the central 
figure, that of Eleanor herself, is not wholly convincing. 


Peter. By F. Hopkinson Smith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—This is another American novel, but most of the scene is laid 
in New York, and although the latter part of the story passes in 
the country, the characters are most of them New Yorkers. The 
reader will be at a loss to determine the meaning of the two 
mystic words, “ Primitive Man,” printed at the bottom of the 
cover; they are not included in the title-page, and there seems to 
be no allusion to them in the book. Neither Peter nor John 
Breen, the hero, is in the very least like a primitive man, 
though the author may possibly conceive that John, or Jack 
rather, is primitive in having kept his principles pure throughout 
his contact with the modern world. The story is interesting, but 
the author’s power of writing is not always quite equal to the 
plan which he has sketched out for himself. 


READABLE Novents.—The Mystery of the Myrtles. By Edgar 
Jepson. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A story of the occult which 
ought to satisfy even the most robust appetite. No one could 
desire a more complete clearing of the scene than that which the 
last chapter presents. Seekers. By Frank Savile. (E. Arnold. 
6s.)—The subject is suggested by the unrest in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Treasure-seeking and the politics of the Near East 
are combined, and the mixture sweetened with love.—— A Question 
of Means. By Margaret B. Cross. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
A clever study of life as it is affected by considerations of money. 
—Banzai! By “Parabellum.” (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)— 
A story of the war which is to be fought between Japan and the 
United States, with a Tariff Reform and anti-yellow bias.—— 
Fiddler Matt. By Adam Lilburn. (Brown, Langham, and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—A pretty little story of an Irish child with a genius for 
the fiddle, who becomes first a strolling player and then a 
virtuoso. 
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The Care of Natural Monuments. By H. Conwentz. (Cambridgg 
University Press. 2s. 6d. vet.)—Herr Conwentz is “ Prussian 
State Commissioner for the Care of Natural Monuments,” and 
this book is an expansion of a lecture which he delivered in 1907 
at the Leicester meeting of the British Association before a com. 
bined assembly of the Geographical, Geological, Botanical, ang 
Zoological Sections. The term “natural monument” may bg 
best explained by illustration. A rock which has been brought 
say by an ice-drift, to a locality remote from its place of origin jy 
such; a spot covered with some unusual flower—wild lilies-of. 
the-valley, for instance—is another; an eyot in the Thames, oy 
such uncommon animals as the badger or the wild cat, may be g9 
described. Now we all know how these and iike things arg 
threatened as a country becomes more thickly populated. Oy, 
author tells us what has been done for the preservation of such 
things in Great Britain and Germany (to which countries his book 
mainly refers), and gives us hints as to what might be done jy 
the same line. It is pleasant to read that “the Corporation of 
London has perhaps done more to preserve natural monuments 
than any other body in the world.” Germany, however, sets ug 
an example in what may be called minutiae. The sea-holly ig 
protected in Prussia and Pomerania; a tract of saltmarsh near 
Artern, with some rare saltmarsh plants,.is protected. The book 
calls for attention from Corporations and individual proprietors, 


Flowers and Gardens of Japan. Painted by Ella Du-Cane, andj 
Described by Florence Du-Cane. (A. andC. Black. 20s. net.)—The 
publishers make a welcome addition to their “ Series of Beautiful 
Books.” Much in Japanese horticulture is inapplicable to this 
country. They transplant, for instance, in the spring because 
they are sure of rain in May and June. On the other hand, there 
is much that may be learnt. To take the instance of the 
chrysanthemum, what an improvement may be seen! This book 
is attractive to look at, interesting to read, and, as we have 
suggested, useful as a treasury of information. 


The Heart of Lakeland. By Lehmann J.Oppenheimer. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 6s, net.)—This volume is largely occupied with the 
Lake region as it appears at times when it is not a popular resort, 
with certain out-of-the-way spots in it, and with the climbing of 
various difficult places. We are not prepared to lay down ethical 
laws for the practice of mountain-climbing. There must, how- 
ever, be some limit of risk beyond which it is not morally 
expedient to go; and some of these exploits seem at least to 
approach it. Would a society of amateur “steeplejacks” be a 
legitimate combination for purposes of amusemen t ? 


Roads to Riches. By Thornton Hall. (T. Werner Laurie. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This “ Romance of Money-Making”—it might be 
added. of “ Money-Losing ”—is full of anecdote. Mr. Hall begins 
with telling us how various millionaires on both sides of the 
Atlantic made their fortunes. They do it more quickly and 
more sensationally in America. We have nothing to match 
the Standard Oil Company, which annually distributes a 
dividend eighty times greater than the original capital. But 
our methods are more old-fashioned, have more of the 
prisca fides, it may be, about them. Then we read about the 
Astors and the Rothschilds, and after these about “ women 
millionaires,” a race which we do not seem to have on this side. 
So far we have been dealing with stupendous figures. ‘here is a 
decided drop when we come to “Riches through the Professions.” 
Sir William Jenner left £375,000, and the first Lord Selborne is 
said to have made £600,000 between 1837, when he was called to 
the Bar, and 1885, when he retired from the Woolsack. But this 
pales before the financial glory of Madame Patti, who is said to 
have earned a million. M. Paderewski is credited with about 
half that amount. The figures of literature are less imposing, 
though some are not a little striking. Perhaps the comparisons 
and contrasts in this region are most remarkable. Put the price 
of a modern novel of the first rank alongside of the £750 which 
was all that Jane Austen received for her half-a-dozen master- 
pieces. So much for making money,—the story might be 
indefinitely extended ; for losing it the royal road is unquestion- 
ably the Turf. Mr. Hall has a most instructive story to tell about 
this matter. Altogether, this is a most entertaining volume. 


We have received the second volume of Lives of the British 
Saints, by S. Baring-Gould, M.A., and John Fisher, B.D. (C. J. 
Clarke, 65 Chancery Lane, fer the Society of Cymmrodorion). 
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The volume includes from “8S. Cadell—S. Ewryd.” The work, 
which deals with persons and subjects ignored in ecclesiastical 


history a8 commonly written, is to be completed in four volumes 


(10s. 6d. per vol.) 
The Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell and Co. 2s.)— 
This directory, BOW in its sixty-fourth year, contains, as usual, 
much matter interesting to those who write and those who read 
newspapers,—also, we should add, to those who advertise. There 
js information about the right of the Press to report the pro- 
ceedings of public bodies, and about the libel actions of the year. 
Some valuable statistics are given about the import and export 
trade of the Colonies and India. In India, the two are almost 
equal, £58,143,000 of exports to, with imports from greater by 
£75,000; Australia and Canada together show not quite eighty 
millions of imports from, against not quite fifty of exports to. 
All the other Colonies take from us more than they send, the 
difference being proportionately greater in Hong-kong, which in 
1907 sent us £619,000 and took £3,228,000. “'The Newspaper 
Press of India” presents some noteworthy facts, among them 
that there are some towns in which no English newspaper is 
published. Benares is one; Meerut and Amritsar are others. 





Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History 
of Religions. 2 vols. (The Clarendon Press. 21s. net.)—The 
Congress was held, as our readers will doubtless remember, in 
the late summer of last year. Its Transactions now appear under 
the editorship of Mr. R. 8. Allen, who has been assisted by Mr. 
J. de M. Johnson. There is an imposing “List of Members,” 
containing between five and six hundred names, many of them of 
great distinction; and another “ List of Delegates,” representing 
Governments, Universities, and Academies. Then comes a report 
of the opening proceedings, including the welcome of the pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, and the speeches of M. Guimet and Professor von 
Orelli in reply ; after this we have the address of the President 
of the Congress, Sir A. C. Lyall, and the addresses of Presidents 
of Sections, among whom we see the names of E. 8S. Hartland, 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, Paul Haupt, and R. H. Charles. Finally 
come the papers and discussions. 


Scnoot-Booxs.—T wo volumes of the useful “Royal School 
Series” (T. Nelson and Sons) are before us. These are High 
Roads of History, by C. M. Wilmot-Buxton (1s. 6d.), giving an 
account of British colonisation, conquest, and exploration; and 
Finger-Posts to British History, by Robert S. Rait, M.A., and 
J. Edward Parrott, LL.D. (2s.), giving an outline of history and 
biography in tabulated form, “suitable for the purposes of revision 
and preparation for examination,”—#.e., the student will bring his 
knowledge to be put into shape, or, to use the metaphor of the 
title, will be guided where in the multiplicity of ways and byways 
he is not unlikely to lose himself. From the same publishers 
we have received A Manual of Moral Instruction, by J. Reid, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net). A specimen of its contents may be given in the 
distinction between honour given to us by others and the 
principle of honour (in Latin honor and fides). Elementary 
Latin, by F. J. Terry (Methuen and Co., 2s.), is a praiseworthy 
attempt to smooth the path of the beginner in Latin. The 
austere methods of classical study are exchanged for some- 
thing more empirical, possibly more effective. The language 
is presented to the learner in portions which he ought to be 
able to assimilate. He is furnished with vocabularies which, 
if he will learn and remember them, should make him equal to 
the easy composition and translation with which he has to deal. 
The question is, are these easy bits of Latin really Latin? Did 
the Romans ever write or talk in this fashion? It is difficult 
to say either “Yes” or “No.” One thing, however, is quite 
certain. The teacher who uses this method must be very careful, 
for there is a real danger of slipping into “dog” Latin. 
“Stabilitas ac virtus militum Romanorum barbaros supera- 
verunt” is doubtful. It is not in the best style to make the 
qualities the subject of the sentence. “Stabilitate ac virtute 
milites Romani... .” would be better and quite as easy. In 
the next sentence we have a more serious slip. “Helvetii magnam 
cladem sustinuerunt.” Sustineo should mean “bore up against,” 
not “sustained,” in our use of the word. 








Of what promises to be a very useful series, “Cambridge 
County Geographies,” General Editor, F. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. per vol.), we have four 
Volumes, Essez, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, all by Mr. George F. 
Bosworth. There is something of the “county history” about 
them; certainly they are made interesting. We observe that 
the theory that the “ Pilgrims’ Way” was the old route from the 
Cornish tin-mines to the south-east coast is not noticed. Is it 
not a fact that ingots of tin have been found along the route ? 








Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom. (Spottiswoode 
and Co, 50s. net.)—This annual publication, now in its forty- 
ninth year, combines the titled and untitled aristocracy. It would 
probably be possible to find a name here and there with a dis- 
putable title to the somewhat vague distinction of “ County.” 
Practically, however, the book is all that could be desired. We 
have applied to it, not now for the first time, such tests as have 
been within our competence, and have not found it wanting. To 
a considerable degree this good result must be due to tho 
discretion of the “ Families ”—an editor cannot be omniscient in 
this respect—and this is a very satisfactory reflection. 





The Public Schools Year Book (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
8s. 6d. net) appears for the twentieth time. The term “public 
school” is liberally interpreted, for the list contains about a 
hundred and twenty names, giving all particulars about their 
working, fees, staff, honours gained, &c. As for the origin of the 
schools, we may reckon that rather more than a third are of the 
nineteenth century. The sixteenth comes next in its numbers; 
the eighteenth has only two or three; and about thirty go back 
beyond the sixteenth. A list of preparatory schools has been 
added. 





New Epririons.—The Temple. By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 
(R.T.S. 2s.)—“Its: Ministry and Services as they were at the 
time of Jesus Christ.”——Latin and Teutonic Nations, 1494-1514: 
By Leopold von Ranke. Revised Translation by G: R. Dennis, 
B.A. With Introduction by Edward Armstrong, M.A. (G. 
Bell and Sons. 6s.)——The Heroine. By Edward Stannard 
Barrett. With Introduction by Walter Raleigh. (H. Frowde. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This novel, the work of a clever young Irish 
barrister, was published in 1814, It is a curious book; good 
judges, Miss Austen and Walter Scott, admired it. And yet it 
sometimes reads like a parody, while there are professed parodies 
in it. Anyhow, whether it is serious or not, we see the kind of 
thing from which Sir Walter Scott set usfree. Professor Raleigh's 
introduction is an excellent bit of work. He analyses the novel, 
and he supplies some account of Barrett’s other works. We cannot 
refrain from quoting four lines which he gives from the poem of 
“Woman.” They are new to us, though Professor Raleigh speaks 
of them as well known :— 


** Not she denied her God with recreant tongue, 
Not she with traitorous kisses round him clung; 
She, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at His cross and earliest at His grave.” 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 


St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Month, 
the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, Scotia, 
Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the 


Cornhill Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the Journal of 
Education, the Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society, the Book Monthly, the Indian Review, 
Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles (Part L, J. M. Dent), 
the Geographical Journal, the Open Court, the Westminster Review, 
the Estate Magazine, the State, the City, the Business Adviser, 
the School World, the Lcclesiastical Review, the Parents’ 
Review, the Forum, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Exposi- 
tury Times, the Nation in Arms, the King’s Empire (Part I., Cassell), 
the World’s Great Pictures (Part I,, Cassell), the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the Munsey, the International, the Navy League Journal, 
the Country Home, the Expert, the LKdweational Review, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, Modern Language Teaching, the Author, the 
Colonial Journal, Lancing College Magazine, the Tilustrated 
~yultry Record, the National Gallery, Beautiful Flowers, the 
Wild Beasts of the World, National Defence, the English Historical 
Review, the University Magazine, the Englishwoman, Cassier’s Maga- 
zine, the Art Journal, Travel and Exploration, the Smart Set. 





THE WEEK. 





PUBLICATIONS OF 
> 
Barlow (J. W.), The Immortals’ Great Quest, cr 8vo...(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Bayley (H.), A New Light on the Renaissance Displayed in Contemporary 






Emblems, 460 ....ccccecsssceecvcvcceresesccccsescee cesses ces cesses seseee see seeeees (Dent) net 12/6 
Beethoven's Letters, 2 vols. BVO ....... ..cccsecesseerennene cen seeceenes (Dent) net 21/0 
Burney (C. F.), Israel's Hope of Immortality, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 2/6 
Carrington (H.), The Coming Science, cr Svo. (T. W. Laurie) net 7/6 
Claretie (J.), Agnes: & Romance, Cr BVO .....06cecsesseseeeeenesee enseene (E. Stock) 3/6 
Clarke (W. E.), Elementary Practical Botan (Normal Press) net 3/6 
Cleeve (L.), The Arbitrator, CF BVO ......ccecccceeecesereecerereees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Clement (L.), The Ancient Science of Numbers, 12mo ...(L. N, Fowler) net 3/6 
Cobb (T.), Mrs. Whiston’s House, Cr 8V0.....06.0000-sssseeeseseerseseeeee(Everett) 6/0 
Cohnheim (P.), Diseases of the Digestive Canal, 8vo ....... (Lippincott) net 16 0 
Collyer (B.), io —T = — Ty cern any ~ net 3/0 

, ’. T.), The Saxon Church an e Norman Conquest, cr 8vo 
Cruttwell (C. T.), av eretnnen) net 98 
Cullum (B.), The Compact, CF 810....000+0 sssseee seseeee eereeee(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
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Cust (Mrs, H.), Gentlemen RIED dncnsins nasntnenetnansvitig (J. Murray) net 12/0 

rwin- Wallace Celebration by the L 8 f Lond L 5/0 
Seon HR), The Gueenotten erate on = (H. K - (otis) ner 6/0 ALLIAN CE 
Deans (RB. 8. Zey i Trials of Five Queens, 8vo . Methues} net 106 


Erskine (Mrs) ne ee ‘- (Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
(Mee) Th The Overproduction of Women and the a cr 8vo 
(Sisley) net = 
Fowler (J. S)3 ew Feeding, CF BVO ..........00000cesees sooseee (H. Frowde) net 5; 
Frampton D.). Nora and fhe Shepherds, and other Poems (Dent) net 3/6 
Frazer (J. D5. % e's Task, 8vo . (Macmillan) net 2/6 
sy ham (A. L.), The Monuments of Christian Rome from Constantine 
to the Renaissance, Cr 8V0....... ..cccccsreeseseneees snnnene eeeesen senses he Pe 10/6 
Fryers (A.), we and Homespun, cr 8vo ... ove & Lock) 6/0 
Gerard (D. UP). Fos yy Circumstance, er 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Germain (Comte &.de St.), Horoscopes and How to “a Them, cr 8vo 
Graham (R. B. C.), Faith : a Novel, cr 8vo.. 


=. We Laurie) net 6/0 
.(Duckworth) 6/0 
Graves (F. P.), A tory of Education before the Middle ‘Kees, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Holmes (Cc. J.), Notes on the Science of Picture Making, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Hope fis The Human Species, 8v0.............cceeseseseeceesereee (Longmans) net 10/6 









Hoyt (A. 8.), The Preacher: his Person, Message, and Method, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Jeans (A.), ig EE (R. Scott) 6/0 
Jeffery (C. E.), The Fortunes of a Fair Free Lance, cr eae (Routledge) 6/0 
Level iF 1e Grip of Fear, . 4 ~~ coccece soccceecccvece sos ccseces (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Legs { ry | ER ae (Greening) 6/0 
), The End of the Middle Age, ji] seer ..(Methuen) 2/6 
ina +. Be y The Disappearance of Lady Diana, cr 8vo., (Everett) 3/6 


McKay (W. J. 8.), — upon the Uterus, Perineum, ‘and Round 
Ligaments, ..-(Bailliére) net 21/9 
Marshall (N. H.), Conversion ; “or, The New Birth, ‘er 8v0....... (T. Law) net 26 
Mathieu (C.), Para Rubber Cultivation, ae (Williams & Norgate) net 14/6 
Maude (J. ) The Foundations of the English Church......(Methuen) net 2/6 
Mott (J. R.), Future ership of the Church (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Nathan (Sir N.), Economic Heresies, 8v0 ............00cssceeeee (Constable) net 10/6 
National Gallery (The), by Various Writers, Vol. I., 4to .......... (Jack) net 10/6 
Pom i (AL), i New June, er 8vo.. eco We ee 6/0 
J.), Intermediate History of "England, MM anissceinssntares Relfe) 3/6 
Rea Ww. A.), Outlines of General History for Eastern Students, Svo 
(Macmillan 5/0 
Reynolds (W. G.), A False Position, cr 8V0 ...........sccceees-0000: (Hutchinson 
Rushton (W. L.), Shakespeare and the Arte of English Poesie, cr 8vo 
(Sim -_ net 2/6 


Ryven (G.), The Royal Law, cr 8vo ......... .(F. ths) 6/0 
Schryner (S. B.), The General Characters ‘of. the Proteins (fongmans) net 2/6 
Sedgwick (Ss. N.), The Last Persecution, cr 8V0 .............0000« (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Pwr (W. T.), Retinitis Pigmentosa, roy 8vo.. 





..(Lippincott) net 8/6 
Soddy (F.), The Interpretation of Radium, 8vo............... (J. Murray) net 60 
Steiner (R.), The Way of Initiation. cr 8vo . .(Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 36 
Sunderland (J. T.), The Origin and Character of the Bible (P. Green) net 3/6 
Syrett Py) A Castle of Dreams, cr 8vo ... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Terry ( ), God’s Good Woman, cr 8vo.... ++ see eee (Ong) 

Toynbee (W.), Glimpses of the Twenties, 8v Re mstable) net 12/6 
Wadsworth (A. ), Raffia Winding and Weaving, ito ...(Simpkin) net 3/0 
Wallace (E.), The Duke in the Suburbs, cr 8vo ....... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
be 4 a ). The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in ngland, 1781-1803, 

..( Longmans) net 25/0 


Wedgwood “a. 8 Nineteenth ‘Century Teachers, ‘and other Essays, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 

West (C. E.) and Scott (S. R.), The Operations of Aural Surgery, 8vo 
( 


















. K. Lewis) net 7/6 
Wollaston (A. N.), Tales with Tales, cr 8vo . AS. Murray) net 2/6 
Worcester (E.), The Living Word, 8vo............. "(Hodder r& Stonghtoss net 60 
Yoxall (J. H.), The Wander Years, cr 8vo ................. (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Tangwill (1B. &.), Tewesh, OF OVO cecceccccccesceceeceecccccccsosssccesee (Smith & Elder) 60 








LIBERTY (os incxrensive BROCADES 
REPRODUCED Regent St. London ADAPTED 


for 
ANOGTENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 
SPANISH POST FREE BCOK and 
and OF PATTERNS ORIGI(tnAL 
nd From 7/ll a yard UPHOLSTERY 
ESIGNS FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | British Exbibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a a a Watches, Clocks, | i,- 
nometers. e on rand Prize awa or 
TO THE KING. Astronomical Wegulatens, Chronogiaps, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW EN Pe | on Poke an Oe 
- DENT = 


Makers of the great ws me. Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








TRADE-MARE. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


TO SUNNY LANDS 


ORIENT COMPANY’S S,S. ‘ORMUZ,’ 
6,465 tons Register, 9,000 Horse-power. 


From LONDON, From MARSEILLES, 
12th Bag to 6th April 8th April to 6th May 
‘o PORTUGA To CORFU, GREECE, TURKEY, 
MOROCCO, rer DALMATIA, |asra MINOR, SICILY, ALGERIA, 
and MALTA, and PORTUGAL. 


Managers: F, omen & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, &CO. Head 
Offices: Fenchurch Avenue, London. For x go apply to the latter firm at 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C,; or to Branch Office, spur Street, 8. W. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 
MONTE FIANO ; Anu Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine,’—StTraTamore (EARL OF), 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORRISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
3%4 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C, 











ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITEp, 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E., 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
MARINE, 





FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES, 
Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Di 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties of 
Trust and Executor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON Anp 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTEREST, 








Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 

Tele Telephones: 
REQUIRABLE, IN LONDON GERRARD: sins 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 
JACOBEAN — SHERATON 
CAROLEAN poproductions H£PPLEWHITE 
QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GiLL & REIGATE, 


73> 75) 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ACCIDENTS oF att xinos, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), 1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,600,000, 
ob CORNHILL, — LONDON, — A. Viay, , Secretary. — 


BRA G @’s Ss 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
Cure Indigestion! 

Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhwa, &c. 


They prevent many an iliness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, ls, 134. per tin. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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HAMPTONS 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Sedding 
Re-upholstcring 
Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 





NS are not connected with any other 
HAMPTO Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
BERMALINE BREAD 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


may fairly claim to have reached THE 


Bermaline Bread STANDARD of a true FAMILY FRIEND. 


. has elicited Goop worps from the MEDICAL 
Bermaline Bread press in all parts of Tum GLOBE by 


reasop of its nutritive properties. 


$ is voted by Ppurtic oprsion to be the 
Bermaline Bread greatest success of THE TIMES, as its 
regular use ensures GOOD HEALTH ALL THE YEAR ROUND to YOUNG 


AND OLD, 


Manufactured and Sold by al! Principal Bakers. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


——— 
OUTSIDE PAGB (when available), Founreen GUInkas, 

PAGO ceccccecccccesccccs ones £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 

Half-lage(Columm) ........ 6 6 Of Half Narrow Column ........ 2320 

Quarter-Page (Half-Columu) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £83 88 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...ccccececes-+- £16 16 O| Inside Page ......cesccecece £u14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and la. a 
line for every additional! line(containing on an average ticelve words» 
Narrow cotumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 158. au inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE LN ADVANCE. 


Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea 7e#r'y Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom .......0+6 £1 8 6....014 3....0 * 8 





Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


Chima, &c, ........ evegeoceccoee tine: 2 tend Burd: 8 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
CHOOLS FOR SALE.—(a) 8.E. Coast; BOYS’ PREP.; 


high-class Nucleus, 9 boarders, 2 day; fine premises and grounds ; 
capitation fee accepted. (b) East Coast; BOYS’ PREP.; 10 boarders; 
beautiful premises and grounds; nett rent nil, Both schools suitable only 
for Gentlemen with connexion, or wishing to remove.—Messrs, NEEDES, 
7 Arundel Street, Strand. 





URNITURE—MISFITS.—Two splendid BOOKCASES 

in Austrian Oak, polished black, inlaid with brass lines. Exceptionally 
fine locks, plate-glass doors. One 9 ft. 6 in. high by 10 ft. 7 in, wide, the other 
9 ft. Gin. high by 5ft. 54in. wide. Cost £115; will accept £50 or nearest offer 
to clear.—-WARREN, George Square, Hoxton Square, N. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE HEAD-MASTER of a Public School (lately resigned) 

wishes to strongly RECOMMEND a cultured, capable GENTLEWOMAN 
who has had complete control of his large establishment, and discharged all 
his Secretarial duties, for a similar post, or as Private Secretary to a Geutle- 
man.—Box 307, The Svectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C, 





HE GOVERNORS OF THE CLECKHEATON 

* SECONDARY SCHOOL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 

SECOND MASTER, to commence duties in September next. Subjects, 

Mathematics with Physics. University Degree. Rocondery School experi- 

ence essential. Salary £170.—Applications (on an official form which may be 

obtained at the Clerk’s Office) to reach the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
Town Hall, Cleckheaton, by Tuesday, the 16th March, 1909. 





ICTION.—YOUNG SCOTSMAN, novelist, short-story 

and article writer, DESIRES POSITION on staff of periodical, or with 

tirm of publishers, Successful contributor to many important monthly and 

weekly periodicals. Humour a strong point. Has had office training, and has 
travelled abroad.—Box 309, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





\RENCH.—PARISIAN LADY (Diplomée), highly recom- 

mended, patronised by Royalty, hasa FEW HOURS DISENGAGED 

for CONVERSATION, LITERATURE, MUSIC (piano).—Address, Box 304, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. London, W.C. 


GG ENTLEMAN, of good social position, and a great 
J traveller, WOULD TAKE CHARGE of a YOUTH ORDERED to 
TRAVEL or reside out of England for his health, and would coach him and 
teach hie to ride, play games, &c.—Address, Box 552, WILLINGS, 125 
Strand. 
i ies INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married) bas 

VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and garden. 
Suite of rooms can be provided if required, Nerve cases received,—Apply to 
Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset. 


rF\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premima 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three miuutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms, 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moor land air. Highest references, 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examinations when desired, Principal, Miss BISHUP,—For Terms, 

information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 

tT. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The COUNCIL OFFER in JULY, 1909, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of £00 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at 
St. Leonards School, by Girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School 
Fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional men or of 
Officers in H. M. Service.— Particulars on application to the HEA D-MISTRESS 
of the School. 


A — - 
NV ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
A Excellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, ‘lhe Green, Marlborough. 5 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Cam)., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 

















DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

Late of Girteu College, Cambridge; Medieval aud Modern Lauguages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, nr. LIVERPOOL. 
—A Boarding and Day School in the country five miles from Liverpool. 
Leaving Scholarship offered for Girls preparing for University. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION BEGINS on MARCH loth, 1909. Value 
of Scholarship—£40 for full, 230 for weekly, boarder.—For full particulars 
and Illustrated Prospectus apply to HEAD MISTRESS. 


ORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIKLS.— 

A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
WLLL BE OPENED on the North Foreland in May, 1909. Fees, 150 guiueas 
a year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal, 











Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of BR. L. Hunter, Esq., 9 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. References will in all cases be required. 
fNHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 


CUMBERLAND.—Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 
air. Dry and bracing. Good bathing. Senior House for Girls over 15. 
JUNIOR HOUSE suitable for Gitls starting School life. Boarders only. 
Gymuasium, playing-field. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


HieHFieLp, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ra TO MAY 4rm, 1909, 


fI\HE KING'S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 

Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge, Fees, 254 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House, Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field, e staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships aud leaving Exhibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 

BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, March 4th. 

(ORBAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, AERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil, 
Gyuiuusiuwm, teunis-courts, eld for games, 
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gtr ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BAST DULWICH GROVE, 8.E. 


ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL. Fees £8 8s. year, with Entrance Fee of £1. 


Mead-Mistress: Miss J. F. CODLSER. Girton College, Cambridge (Classical 
oneurs). 
Second Mistress: Miss F. E. NORRIS, Newnham College, Cambridge 
(History Honours). 
Senior Science Mistress: Miss L. J. CLARKE, F.L.S., Examiner in Botany 
in the London Matriculation Examination, B.Sc. London. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 28th, 1909. 
ENTRANCHD EXAMINATION TUESDAY, Apri! 6th, at 2 o'clock. 
TWO FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £13 8s. each per 
opuum for three years are offered for Competition to Girls between 11 and 14 
ieere of age, who have not attendeda Public Elementary School within the 
st two years. 
The Bxamination will be held on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 7th and 8th 


May, 1909. 
Sere of Entry may be obtained from the Secretary, at the School. 
February, 1909. S. W. BICKELL, Clerk to the Governors. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three Entrance Scholarships (twoin Arts and one in Science) will be Offered 
for Competition in June next. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 


Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. _ 
The Course includes full prepavation for the Examinations for the leaching 
7 granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
tn trance Scholarships and Bursaries. 
¥ull particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


se COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed te furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 














YLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. C. WATKINS, ‘‘ Methven,” Windmill Koad, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDBE, “ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 
All partigulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRET Y of the School, 


Vl TINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7 to 194 guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 90 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, iyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON, SEC. 
Ss"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATR, M.A, (Girton 
College), avd Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Sialff of resident 
Evglish and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Paintmg. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymuasium. 
Kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistauts, Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physivlogy, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rey. 
K. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
Ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 
ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoronghly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to Sehaols forall branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B8.C.P.E., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


MKSEY LADLES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathmg; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Ceacher for Physical 'Traming; Special Termg for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


}t ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
J TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 

eee ae Fe he ee aS SP 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
































; Baten 
S* MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Sp, 


for Languages, Art, Music, Eng! Gymnastics, &e. Visiti ta 
SPECIAL DEPABPMENT FOR’ JUNIORS” = "loser, 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Pros on application. 


‘ ’ > 
Qi. MAKYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTOx. 
® Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 

the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Natioval Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s, a term, 

Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 





SSS 

T GEORGE’S SCHOOL (Co-education), 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in MARCH and JULY, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 

LADY, resident in the healthiest part of North Wales, 

P . wishes to MEET with ONE or TWO CHILDREN as PUPILS for her 

DAUGHTER. Only those of gentlefolk would be received. Every educational 


advantage, with exclusive care eusured in a refined home.—Address, B.879, 
SHELLBY’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 
; e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 104 yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
Schoel: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 


———————, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
KS ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June lst, 
will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD.MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
M.A.Oxon. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at School 
House, are offered for Competition, value (about £25) reducing cost of Board 
and Tuition to 40 guineas per annum. EXAMINATION on March 18th and 
19th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ue LEYS scHoo L, CAMBRIDGE, 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 











SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
THYONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination, 8th, 


9th, and 10th June, Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £80 p.a., two 
ot £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemp- 
tion from the payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition,— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Toubridge. 


KK ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET— 
A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving 
Exhibitions, Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12.—D. E, NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. Sa Re ee a Re 
7 LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 














ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 2th and following 
days.—Apply Head-Master, A. E. RUBLE, D.D. 
. cag @ kbs 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2xp & 3np, 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


kK LL 8 FT FD Score 0 Lb. 
d ABMY SIDE. WOOLWICH List, DECEMBER, 1908. 
= ‘ S cIN . 


Ist, C, ™ * NG. 
EXAM. for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins March 
16th, in London and Felsted.—Particulars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex. 


4\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Moderu 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, 
Valuable teaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAB, Epsom College. 


GQ HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


{7ARWICK SCHOOL, WARWICK. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£0 
£20), open to Boys under 15}, will be held on April 7th and 8th. Examine 
tion at the School and elsewhere.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


U RHAM SCHOOL. 


1909 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Ist. At least 2 of £50 and 2 of £0.— 
Apply SECRETARY, by May 20th. 


LANODOVER Y COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examine 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 

















9 er LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserviug.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.BR.US. See Prospectus, 











I YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
‘The Board of Governors will be glad to REV LIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Four Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warien’s 
ition value 50 guineas r annum, One Simonds Exhibition value 
pene . annum, and Four General Exhibitiuns value 30 guineas 
« aed a be competed for in May-June next. 
Pope Examination will be in two parts: — 2 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. 


. lected Candidates at Bradfield on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th. Candi- 
) age ye be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1909. 


Apply to the WARDEN. 
PARK 


READING, 








7 BIGHTON SCHOOL, 


NEAR 


Names of Candidates for Entrance Scholarships of £70 a year and £50 a 
ont in before 23rd March. 

dog soley List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, aud other 

information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


ooTHAM BCR OC OC Gb. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab.) 
Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course, Leisure-Hour Work. 
Yor copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 
York. 
TILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 
In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened 1900. 
Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
jmmediate connection with the present School will be opened in May. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR BOTH SCHOOLS, April 2ud, 
at the School.—Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the 
CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingh um on S0th and 3lst March and Ist April, 1909, 
for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS —viz., Two or Three of £70 per 
annum; Two of £50 per annum ; Two of £30 per annum—teuable at the 
School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
1sth March, 1909. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by 15th March, . aes see oh wey A Gis, ee 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE lvth and 
jith, 1909, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 
Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 
open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditious the Junior Platt 
and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £2@ in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July Ist and 2ud. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














IfY. OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
} SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s, per annum for three 


years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 


Embankment, E.C. 
E BROOK B L ODG E, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G, MEAKIN, Head-Master. 








LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

NLIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, anil 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on May 18th, Candidates froma distance may, under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools,—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


WASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

F¥. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. ScuHotarsures ON Marcu 18th. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fea, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


JERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 
bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
ilitary Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


tions. 
workshop, swimmin 
Sous of Naval and 
OCHOOL-HOME OFFERED 3 or 4 BOYS (7-12) by a 
CLERGYMAN, ex-Principal Preparatory School. Object: share home 
and education with own boy (9). Charming vicarage and garden; Dukerie: 
neighbourhood; highest references; terms by arrargement.—Rev. Cc, 
BARNES, B.A. Oxon., Osberton Vicarage, near Worksop. 


ACKWARD AND DELICATE PUPILS 
RECEIVED in Pleasaut Country RECTORY, healthily situated a few 
miles from the sea. Every care and attention. Sound and good tuition with 
a view to Public School or University Examinations. Oxon.—Box 308, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








FOREIQN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Qhalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German. O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cooker (skilled chef) aud of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, _ 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinati 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils pmere a 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

. BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Ar 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Qal, peng 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest . 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


pss (near).—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
- RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Teanis. Clergymen’s references. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet, 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movewents, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 














ANNOVER. PASTOR gem. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpsts,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
a central position, Pamily life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
r | to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100, Highest refs. 


home. 
Splendi 
Terms (incl. persona 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their gelection by 
sending (tree of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give somip 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 











J. and, J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 
Rares SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 


TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Kducational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence, 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


K DU CA TI O.Z. 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abreagd, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THBING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ‘Turing, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, Loudoun, W, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
ruduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pureuts and Guardians 
in the selection ef Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinatious 
at Llome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be agut to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


my\o0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “'Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
> Hote! comfort, with Hydro ent Mvery kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D. 

OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH.— 
kL For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea aud Moor- 
land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three aud three- 
quarter bours’ journey from Paddingtor, From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


JiIPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilops v 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garde . 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Teunis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W, GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 1! Fitzroy Square, Loudon, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 








N R. ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxon. (Honours) 

a PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individual 
and personal attention, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. Public Schools 
Entrance or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Mutriculation, Wide experi- 
ence. Exceptional advantages.—Terms, Prospectus, & references on application. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 











rI\YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 9d. per 
1,000 words; carbons 3d. per 1,000. French and German Mata 


Is. per 1,000. Translations. Duplicating, 3s. per 100 sopice (quarto); }§s. 
1,000 copies. Best work, accuracy and promptitude.—G. WALKER, 14 Park 
Road, New Cross, 8.E 








'YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C. 
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0-EDUCATION SAFEGUARDS MORALITY in the 


SCHOOL. First convince yourself, then help a great cause,—Box 305, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Liceused Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., 
PRINTED under expert supervision, and searches made where MS. is 
incomplete. Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD., 
The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of Distinction, at 4lla 
Some Road, London, W. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
-£// Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &c. 
ood Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimeus. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
- South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any o! 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 68 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ANS arm thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
° —_ 


























BOCIET ted, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
tablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE R.MS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 


Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 
#£21,—The ISLES of GREECE, ATHENS, TROY, and SMYRNA, April 8th. 
£14 l4s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 

LISBON, April 28th. 
Full particulars from Dr. H. 8S. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


(ree. ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. 
GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT. Ist Class. Magnificent 
TENERIFE. Scenery. Sea Bathing all year. Passages and Rooms 
booked and all information free from— 
CANARY AGENCY (S.), 11 Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 











The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the 
*little needle-prick.” It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carried 
out at the Gordon College, K!artoum—was a certain febrile disease of the 
mule, Five dogs and four monkeys, besides various other animals, were 
used :— 

“Dog No. 2 was inoealated on January 23rd. In a few days it 
began to show signs of wasting, then the kead became swelled and 
dropsical, and also the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling 
disuppeared, but the dog seemed very ill and weak, and there was a 
thickening of the membrane of both eyes. Two days before its 
death it refused food and seemed very thirsty. Ou February 20th 
it died.” 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... 270,000,000. 
JACKMAN & CO. 


(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Estabiished SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tex, 11468 CerrrRat.] 














A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE, 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
Mmvalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


oe 


A NEW ATLANTIC RECORD, 


Across the Atlantic in four and a half days—wonderfy, 
Across the Atlantic without one seasick passenger on board 
—more wonderful. Think what it means—not one single 
passenger on a mammoth liner with the slightest feeling of 
nausea. This record may not yet have been accom plished, 
but it will be very shortly. “Zotos”—the new capsule 
remedy which absolutely prevents seasickness—can bring 
about this record, for soon every traveller will know of this 
wonderful cure. “ Zotos” has proved itself to be an infallibly 
remedy. It is certified by oue of the leading analysts of the 
day to be entirely free from any injurious drug, and hundreds 
of travellers testify to its efficacy. It has no bad afte. 
effects, and if you would care to read more about it we yil] 
gladly send you our booklet and pamphlet of testimonials, 


Write to— 
ZOTOS, LTD., 
32 Theobalds Road, 


London, W.C. 





‘Arethusa’ 
and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING’ SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 
PRESIDENT : 


The EARL OF JERSEY, GCB. 


HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 
TRAINED TO | 
become 


BRITISH SAILORS | 


and 


USEFUL CITIZENS 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE E 
&e. Joint Secs. { 


Subscriptions and Donations 
Urgently Needed. 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


| NATIONAL REFUGES 
| 


164 SHAFTESGURY AVENUE. 


H. Bristow WatLEN. 
Heney G. CopgLanD. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., aud Canon Kiuton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tius 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWABTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd, Shedield. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The 


subscription List will Open on 9th March, 1909, and Close on or before 12th March, 1909, 





No part of this Issue has been, or will be, Underwritten. 





THIS PROSPECTUS HAS BEEN FILED WITH THE REGISTRAR OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 





LAW. 


Insurance Corporation, 
4 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


Genera! 
Registered Office: 


CAR 


Limited 


(incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 


- £350,000. 


Issue of an additional 250,000 Ordinary “B” Shares of £1 each, on which §/- will be paid 


at a premium of 1/6 per Share, payable as jollows :—2/6 per share on ayplication, 


Gi= 455 99 99 15th April, 1909. 


It is not anticipated that any further calls will be made. 


-—~ 





up, 
's.—Sir Hexry Cortror, &.C.3.1., M.P., 45 St. John's Wood Park, 
Ore Cinirmen j H, Hatumwax Wewts (H. H. Wells & Sons, Solicitors, 


7 q e »w, E.C.), Vice-Chairman; W, Mitiwoop, Barrister-at- 
ag mar magy Samy cei Director, East London Railway Co. ; H, F. 
Guwovr, Merehant, 5 Fev Court, E.C.; R. W. BRIMACOMBE, M.D., 
Colebrook Lodge, Putney Heath; J. W. Greie, 111 Canfield Gardens, 
N.W.. Director, London General Omuibus Co., Ltd. ; Cuartes J. FowLer, 
13 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W., Managing Director. 

Bankers.—Loxvox & Sovura Western Bayx, Ltd., 155-156 Cheapside, 
London, E.C, 

Solicitors.—Nicuotson, Granam & Bersry, 24 Coleman Street, E.C. 

Broker.—Fraxx Newson-Suirug, 1 Draper's Gardens, London, E.C., and 
The Stock Exchange. 

Auditors.—Cuantes Eves & Co, Capel House, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

Chie? Medica! Officers.—R. L. 
Meckleuburzh Square, W.C.; AtcerRNon TarYLon, 
Walgrave, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, 

Fire Manager.—Joun CansweLt. 

Chief Accountant.—W. E, Garpnvrr. 

Assistant Secretary.—P. BaLpwiy Swirs. 

Managing Director and Secretary.—Caartes J. Fow.er. 


P., L.B.C.S., 45 


Cauntser, M.D., L.B.C 
L.S.A., 


MRCS, 


Capital._The LAW CAR and Gencral insurance Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was established 4th August, 1906, with an Authorised 
Capital of £1v0,000, which has been fully subscribed. 

Organisation.—The Corporation trausacts all classes of Insurance 
business except Life, and possesses an exceedingly valuable organisation aud 
extensive connections, 

Progress, future Possibilities, and Special Reasons for 
issuo.—The remarkable progress of the Corporation, is, so far as the 
Directors can ascertain, unparalleled in the history of Insurance; while the 
highly profitable resuits in the past, and the possibilities of a more extended 
and remunerative business in the future, have satisfied the Directors that the 
Policy of Expansion adopted by them, and which they propose to continue, 
will be materially assisted by the proposed increase in the financial resources 
of the Corporation. : 

Since the last General Meeting of the Corporation the Directors have had 
offers of business which they anticipate will increase the Premium Income of 
the Corporation by nearly 100%, and they have signed a provisional contract to 
transact accideut and general casualty business (not Fire), in the United 
States of America, under conditions exceedingly favourable to the Corpora- 
tion, and under which large and valuable connections are secured. For this 
purpose a deposit of £50 000 wil) have to be made in approved securities with 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. Casualty business in 
the United Statés is decidedly profitable, as will be gathered from the figures 
of the American business transacted by the four British Companies already 
doing this class of business there. 

The following statistics have been compiled from the sworn statements 
made to the New York Insurance Department by each Company. 





























During the Ten Years , 
NAME OF COMPANY \1899 to 1908 both inclusive. ony 
ee Losses. for 1908, 
Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration Ltd. . oa ee -_ £4,432,904 | £2,105,056 £641,298 
General Accident of Perth on . 1,359,352 550,702 $77,321 
London Guarantee and Accident Co. 
Ltd. on on on Ae e 2,538,801 1,208,707 361,439 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- 
porstion Ltd. ... - a _ 3,032,622 1,323,692 507,581 
Total £1,837,639 


‘ | £11,303,079 | £5,168,157 
Past Results and Dividends.—The results of the past two years’ 
business of the Corporation are shown in the following comparison :— 
30th Sept., 30th Sept., 
1907. 1908, 
.. £56,430 ... £100,000 ... Increase £43,570 


. Increase 11,446 
50,976 








Capital Subscribed ... 
” Paid up ai = we ; 
Reserves and Credit Balance + 41,833 ... 





. Increase 


Cash and Securities ... 27,876 92,445 ... Increase 64,569 
Net Premium Income : . 68,100 191,930 .. Increase 123.830 
Ratio of Expenses to Premiums... 30°2%... 28°3%... Decrease 1°9% 
Dividend (Free of Income Tax) 5) .. 10% 


Previous Profits and Reserves.—After making unusually stringent 
reserves the Directors were in a position to recommend, if they had thought 
it,a dividend of over 30 per cent. on the paid-up capital; but they 
have followed the more prudent course of strengthening the Reserves, thus 
adding to the stability of the Corporation and augmenting future profit- 
earning capacity. 

Current Year's Business.—The business for the first five months of 
the current year is over 100% in excess of that for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Future Dividend Prospects.—It is estimated that, on completion of 
this issue, the additional business to be derived would (after making ample 





reserves) enable the Corporation to pay considerably higher divi- 
dends iu the near future. 

Insurance Shares as a first-class Investment.—The value of 
Insurance shares as a first-class and lucrative investment is well known, 
and may be seen from the following figures extracted from Maclean and 
Henderson's ‘Prices of Insurance Companies Shares.” 





















Paid Up | PRICE ee tae 
NAME. | per 1908. Sra Mas “ey | _Anuual 
Share. | Lowest. | 1909, | Dividend. 
909. 
£s. d. te 
British Law Life ‘ : 100 75/- 87/6 2/6 16 (1907) 
Ceutury ; 010 0 59/9 65/- 25 
Commercial Union ... 100 1 15 15 60 
Employers’ Liability 200 st 9 10 20 
Fine Art and General 100 6 7 7 12 
Law Car A 100 27/6 33/- 10 
” . - on 05 0 5/9 7/6 10 
London Guarantee & Accident | 2 0 0 25 293 29) 50 
Railway Passenger... -| 300 7 b 8 20 
Ocean Accideut & Guarantee 
Corporation ; 100 48 53 54 27 








Shares rank for full Dividend as from tst October, i908. — 
The shares now offered will rank pari passu with the existing shares, and will 
carry full Dividend as from Ist Octover last, 

Priority of Allotment.—Existing Sharchollers and Policyholders of 
the Corporation will receive priority of Allotmeut. 

Interest chargeable on Arrears.—Iuterest at the rate of Five per 
cent. per annum will be chargeable upon payments in arrear, but failure to 
pay at the due date any instalment on shares allotted will reader the previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

Minimum Subscription.—The mivimum subscription on which the 
Directors will go to allotment is 50,000 Shures. 

Brokerage. —A brokerage of threepence per share will be paid on shares 
allotted in respect of applications bearing a Broker's Stamp. 

Stock Exchange Quotation.—Application will be made in due course 
for quotation ou the Loudon Stock Exchange. 

Commission on Shares.—The Corporation paid Commissions amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £221 9s, Gd. in respect of subscriptions for 15,938 
Shares in the Corporation during a period of two years prior to the 
2nd March, 1909. 


A Contract has been entered into dated the 14th day of January, 1909, 
made between this Company of the one part, and Vinceut Rowland Schenk, of 
Jersey City, County of Hudson, in the State of New Jersey, in the United 
States of America of the other part 

Memorandum and Articies of Association.—Copies of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association and the Contract above referre. to 
cau be inspected any day during the issue of this prospectus at the offices of 
the Solicitor to the Corporation betweeu the hours of 11 aud 4. 

Applications for Shares.—Applications may be lodged with the 
Corporation's Bankers or forwarded to the Head Office, 4 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, E.C, 

Roturn of Deposit if no Aliotment.— Where no allotment is made 
the deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of shares allotted 
is less than the number applied for, the balance of the deposit will be 
credited in reduction of the amount payable on allotment, and any excess 
returned to the applicant. 

8rd March, 1909. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
} ee ” 
To the Directors of the 
LAW CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of @...... orccce 
deposit of Two Shillings and Sixpence per Share on.... 
“B68” Ordinary Shares of £1 each in the above-named Corporation, I hereby 
request that you will allot to me that number of Shares upon the terms of 
the Corporation’s Prospectus, filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, and subject to the Memoraudum and Articles of Association of the 
Company, and I agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that you 
may allot to me, and to pay the balance of Four Shillings per Share on or 
before the 15th April, 1909, upon the terms of the said Prospectus, and I 
authorise you to place my name on the Register of Members as the holder of 
the Shares allotted to me. 

Ordinary Signature........ 


Name (in full)........ 
(Mr. Mrs. or Miss) 


Address (in full)...... seensuguneninpesenaliciiel 
Profession or Business 
=e , 
NOTE.—Plicaso write distinctly. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Corporation's Bankers— 
THE LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANE LIMITED, 
A separate remittance must accompany each application, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY: 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office—- HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the REPORT presented at the SIXTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING, held on 4th March, 1909. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The. number of Policies issued during the year was 80,379, assuring the sum of £7,614,898, and produging a Ney 
Annual Premium Income of £440,376. i ‘ 

The Premiums received dyring the year were £4,616,337, being an increase of £135,960 over the year 1907, 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,812,962. The number of Deaths was 8,389, and 15,322 Endowment 
Assurances matured. The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 866,797. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH, 

The Premiums received during the year were £6,925,755, being an increase of £264,124. aap 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,670,345, including £72,696, the proportion of bonus paid since the date of 
the last Annual Meeting. The number of Claims aud Surrenders, including 4,855 Endowment Assurances matured, was 310,729. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 145,261, the number in force being 1,395,929. The number of Free Policies 
which became Claims during the year was 40,094. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 17,963,127; their average duration exceeds eleven and 
@ quarter years. ° : aca , r 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £71,958,859, being an increase of 
£3,952,575 over those of 1907. a 

In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 12s. per cent. on the original sums assured has again been 
added to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 1876. cm ; 

The Directors are pleased to announce an increase in the Industrial Branch bonus. All policies of over five years’ duration 
which become claims either by death or maturity of endowment from the 5th of March, 1909, to the 3rd of March, 1910, both 
dates inclusive, will participate. This bonus will be paid by way of addition to the sums assured of :—£5 per cent. on all 
policies becoming claims upon which at least five but less than ten years’ premiums have been paid, £10 per_ceut. on all 
policies becoming claims upon which at least ten but less than twenty years’ premiums have been paid, and £12 10s. per cent, 
on all policies becoming claims upon which at least twenty years’ premiums have been pzaid, 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 


of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, being the Summary of 
both Branches, on the 31st DECEMBER, 1908. 


LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS. £ 8. d 
a ... 1,000,000 0 0 as Government securities Be .. 93,416,799 17 6 
. Ls em ... 2,850,000 0 ©| Indian and Colonial Government securities 6,282,786 12 ll 

7 epithe “a si ... 67,894,765 0 4) Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 
Claims under life policies admitted = 146,790 18 10) ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds —_ 10,119,247 

Bonus under life policies reserved for | Loans on County Council, Municipal, and . 

distribution ... had ™ ae = 67,303 411/ _ otherrates ... oie on .- 15,036,040 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,880,107 
| Freehold and leasehold property . .-- 3,429,237 
| Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom _... ane “ss ae ... 8,997,567 
Railway, gas, and water stocks _... ... 7,603,002 
Suez Canal shares... ate ini = 161,192 
Telegraph and other shares... ove “8 96,984 
Leasehold ground rents me a sad 8,207 

Metropolitan and London County Consoli- 
dated stocks and City of London bonds 248,406 
Metropolitan Water Board stocks... “ 435,263 
Bank of England stock ne es ine 202,754 
Indian, Colonial and Foreign corporation 
stocks on sh on pa ... 2,268,696 
Foreign Government securities... ... 2,488,547 
Reversions and Life Interests wae --- 1,839,794 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ... .. 2,806,987 
Rent charges ... oa one on me 249,736 
Outstanding premiums and Agents’ 
balances Mi ‘ies aon et _ 563,622 
Outstanding interest and rents... poe 587,149 
Cash—In hands of Superintendents ne 34,951 

Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, and 
in hand eee eee eee soe ose 451,774 


£71,958,859 4 1 £71,958,859 


FREDK. SCHOOLING : : D. W. STABLE ‘ cad H. A. HARBEN, Chairman. 
A. C. THOMPSON } Joint Managers. = SMART ' Joint Secretaries. THOS. 0. DEWEY? pjrectors 
W.J. LANCASTER } ae 

We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 
have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the fore- 
going Balance-sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to 
the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shewn by the books of the Company. 

PHILIP SECRETAN Audito 
W. H. NICHOLLS } ee. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 
ended December 3!st, 1908, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and 
safe custody as on December 31st, 1908. 

15th February, 1909. DELOITTE PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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DOC. 
VIN OBDINAIBE. 
DEAUX, an excellent 
at fae Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found ym to 14/6 
wine usnally sold at wuch higher 


sT. ESTEPHE 


r DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen, 


Bots. §-Botg, 


&/3 


= On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 


sold at higher prices, 
sean’ aociation this wine meets 
with from the constantly icreas- 
jug number of customers it pro- 
cures us im London and the 
Provinces, g1 Ves us additional con- 
fidence gubmittiug it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kavlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


ow these Wines tell us there is no 
Great Britain to equal them im value, 


17/6 9/9 


All who kn 
Claret sold in 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL; 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

CAMBRIC Gets’ 3/6 .. Le . 

a h Cam brics of sre. 

POCKET Roussos & Curven have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkims, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 

IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

vards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Kitchen Tuble Cloths, lljd, each. Kea! Irish Linen 

Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Glass Cloths, 


" = a Roller to welling, 3d. 
nce cists DAMASK 
per doz. 


Liueu 
Price Lists 49 
Post Free, 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 114d. per yard, 


Huckaback Towels, 5,6 per doz. 
TABLE wotse LINEN. 


HOUSE 
letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent (0 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 








Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 2/6 , | Ladies’ 2/9doz 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 


per yarc. 


Fine 
Strong 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, 





Incorporated 1830. 





Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund ..,.........cescessesses see ++ S250, 000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILLI, London, E.C. 





heretofore been able to show. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, 


THE RECORD OF 1908. 


The fiscal year ending December 31st was pre-eminently a 


prosperous one for the policyholders of this Company. 


In every 


material respect their interests have been advanced. 


FAVOURABLE FEATURES OF THE YEAR MAY BE NOTED 
AS FOLLOWS :— 


The Assets are now ... — 
An Increase of 


The Total Net Reserve for outstanding Policies and Aunuities is 


An Inerease of 


The reserve held fur payment of Deferred Bonuses and other Con- 


tingencies (so-called “ Surplus”) is ... 
An Inerease of ia ad 
The Premium Income for 1908 was 
An Inerease of tain 
The Total Income for 1908 was 
An Inerease of 


The New Insurance Paid for (not including revived) was 


An Increase of bad Pe 
The Interest and Rents received were 
An Inerease of 


On the other hand, the Death Claims paid during the year were 


A Decrease of 


8. 
14 
15 
15 
14 


£ 
- 110,685,619 
9,211,898 
88,939,982 
2,678,228 


. 17,627,308 65 
. 5,814,008 if 
-» 12,113,891 16 
483,665 18 
17,429,163 12 
760,893 16 
19,286,856 13 
9,282,739 12 
4,989,848 O 
301,119 18 
4418,628 5 

ove 334,540 18 


Fowwos 


Foose son Per an 


INCREASED BONUSES. 


There has been appropriated for Bonuses to be paid in Cash in 1909 


the sum of 


£2,277,676 1 1 


This sum greatly exceeds the largest amount ever before paid in 


a single year by any Company. 


and improvements instituted 


unparalleled. 


The increase made in the annual 
| Bonuses of The Mutual Life in recent years, as a resuli of changes 
by 


the Board of Trustees, is 


IN ECONOMY OF MANAGEMENT THE COMPANY STANDS 
PRE-EMINENT. 


The total expense of manarement (exclusive of taxe;) paid in 1908 was £1.462,665 8 9 


This is but 839 per cent. of the total income—a lower ratio of 
expense than any American Company doing a general business has 


It has sometimes been asserted that 


the decreasing expenses of various companies in recent years are 


due merely to a smaller amount of new insurance written. 
Aithough there has been an increase in 
| new paid-for business in 1908 of £9,282,739 12s. 7d, over the amount 


not true of the Mutual Life. 


This is 


| written in 1907, involving an increase of £88,846 3s. 4d. in first 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grauted | 


on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“Kh” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Booi 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain jrom 
“kK” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, Kngland, 


“K” SHOES. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
Pablishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 











R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
i4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
ulacturers, &c., on application. 





commissions, 


of £62,857 19s. 5d. 


the other expenses show reduction aggregating 
| £151,704 2s. 9d.. making a net reduction in expense of management 


BALANCE-SHEET, DECEMBER 3ist, 1908, 


LIABILITIES. 
£ a d. 
Net Policy Reserve .-- 88.930.082 15 0 
Other Liabilities on 
Policies , 1,107,299 18 0, 
Premiums and Interest 
paid in advance 375,090 17 2 
Bonuses payable in 1909... 2,277,676 1 I 
Miscellaneous Liabilities.. 358,261 18 5 


Held for future Bonuses 
and Contingencies ... 17,627,308 5 1 





Total Liabilities £110,685.619 14 9 





ASSETs. 
2 s. d. 
5,379 061 


Real Estate 


! Mortgage Loans on Real 





Estate ... . 25,897.528 0 2 

; Loans on Policies .. -» 12,946,315 16 11 

Collateral Loans ... - 513.347 0 § 
Bonds (book value) and 

Stocks (market value) 63,506.981 19 0 

' Cash... . 806,287 17 10 
; Interest and Rents due and 

accrued ; 790,71i 10 I 
Premiums in course of 

collection 845,386 0 2 

Admitted Assets £110.635,619 14 g 








Further information will be supplied on application to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom—16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 


J. 


M. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 
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‘ AND AFTER: 
MARCH. 

Tue Fourure or Constirvtionan Tunxry. By 
Professor A. Vambéry, C.V.O. 

Inpr eye By Lieut.-Colonel C. F. Massy 
( An ayn in the Punjab). 

Scortiss Orppers anv CatHotic Reuniox. By the 
Rev, Archibild Fleming, D.D. 

Tu® Maxine on Marine or Tarnes Mirirary. 
By Lieut.-Colouel Alsager Pollock. 

A YEAR witu tHE Pvusiic Trusrez. By E. K. 
Allen, 

Tue Derawerns or SwaxesPrarr.—I. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart. 

Tue Missine Esseyxtiats or Economic Science. 
By W. H. Malleck. 

, Some Sucerstions towarps a SOLUTION OF THE 
Epvucation Prositem. By Lady Frederick 
Cavendish. 

Epwakp Frirz-Geratp: a PersonaL REMINISCENCE. 
By Mary Eleauor Fitz-Gerald-Kerrich. 

A Lesson rrom Avstratia. By Sevator E. 
Pulsford. 

TRaDIt10N versus Enquiry 1x Irxisa History. 
y Mrs, John Richard Green. 

CatievLa’s GaLLeYs iN THE Lake or Nemi. By 
St. Clair Baddeley. 

How We Came To ne CENSORED BY THE STaTe. 
(Concluded.) By Gertrude Kiugston. 

Oxrorp awp THE Worxine Cuasses. By J. B. 


Rye. 
(neLanp “rx Extremis.” By Ian Malcolm. 
London: 
Srotrriswoope & Co.. Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 


FOR READERS EVERYWHERE 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE)! 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS | 

Revised Monthly and Sent Free on application to 


Head Office: 186 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
or Branches throughout England and Wales 


_GREATLY REDUCED PRICES © 
MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Manse Peculiarities, Weaknesses, 
Diseases, Degeneration, and 
Remedies. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers’, and the “ Times” 
Book Club. 7s, Gd. net. 








London : 
HENRY KIMPTON, 13 Furnival Street, E.C, 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Previtegs—Se Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Bsq. : FRANK T. MARZIALS, CR. GEOR 
MEREDITH, Esq., O.M.; ALFRED RUSSEL a Esq., O.M., F.R.S, RoR 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; onion Hon. LORD AVEBURY, FBS; ; HENRY y 
HOMPSON, Esq. ATES 
Committee—Right Hon. Sir Rowland macenstamatl, Bart., LL.D., Bernard ay net, Esq., LU, 
Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D.. Horace T. Brown, Tea. LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Ingra peoraee Dreste® Duk’ 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Hon. Arthur Eliot, D.C.L., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, , Litt.D’ 8 
Gedge, Esq, Sit A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.RS., Sir R. Giftes, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Stam Esq., L rang 
Mrs. J. BR. Green, Rev. W. Hunt. Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.0.B., K.CSL, Walter Leaf, Esq., Lith 
Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. 8S. hilly. Esq. Sidney J. Low, Esq., Dr. J. F. Payne, Sir PF. Polloc ‘k, 
LL.D. Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. B. Tedder, Esq. F.8.A., A’ W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. Bart, 
The Library contains tN, 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
various Languages. Subscription, #3 33. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s; * lin 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW Cava. 
LOGUE (1,526 pp. dito, 1903), price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 
“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men ! have ever —— 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best sery 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Merhber of the oe Uibrany 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary ‘and "Librarian 


GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroys—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, ick-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS, 
Crateman—The DEAN of CANTERBUBY. Deputr-CHamman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTuaRY anp ManaGen—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, PLA. 








| The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. Annual Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS Notwithstanding the LUWN ESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BUNUSES. are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

NEW oo SPECIAL Soutention is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIE New Policies, with Valuable Options, 

1. WHOLE- LIFE CONVER TIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 

e—during first ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compouud Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected 4 
direct communication with the Office, 2 aud 3 Tax Sancruary, Westmuiysrea, S.W 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. net; postage, 3d. |The Times Book Club, 


GIRTON MY FRIEND 


And Other Matter 


By E. BRENDA LIST 
A Book of Prose and Verse for the Modern Girl. 


Glasgow Evening Citizen.—‘The various themes a college suggests are 
teuched off lightly, and the tone is throughout sound and healthy.” 


Cambridge : Ww. HEFFER SONS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 





ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS 


Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated iu its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


And all B ooksellers. 








Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the World 
| OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





| All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
| of Literature. 


Bibles. Prayer-Books. Books of Devotion. 
FUTURE. 


A very large stock of Books in Beautiful Bindings 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings skilfully 
carried out. 





NEW EDITION (18th). Cloth. 1s. 61.; boards, Is. 


or post-free {rom the Publushers. 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 


WITH A CHAPTEE ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 


By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 


— | Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 
Of all Booksellers, y 


| Purchases to the value of £5 or more may be paid for by monthly 
instalments. 


Full particulars on application. 





. xTs.—Fvils of C le D « Conditic due to Corpul } 
ne oy Goal Sa. hen te cake a> oak Sersmmnene" Care ut | br A T Cc H A R D Ss, Booksellers 


any age. Quack Medicines to reduce weight Dangerous an Useless. Evils of 
Over-eating and Selentary Habits. Food in its Kelation to Work, Exercise, 
&e. Aualysis avd Cumposition of some largely advertised secret preparations 


for reducing weight. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 


= _ —— 


A FAMOUS SHOP 





Established 1783 





ENGLISH CLUBS FOR i909. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establish ment, Eutrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobiie, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs 


in London and the Provinces, in British Colo mies, and 


Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Editiou. In red cloth, price 3s. 6d.; 
— free, 8s. 94.— London: Spottisw« ode & Co 1AA., tl. —o — E. c 4 3 P i Cc Cc A D i L L Y 5 





THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


LONDON, W 


in F ‘oreign Countries, 





OOKS FOR SALE. —Round’s Feudal 





a ee iy 6a. H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


colopred pontustia, Pe ., pub. 10s. 6d. net ; Tissot’ * Old Test., 42s., cost £6 6s. net. 
I books supplied. State wants. Books bought. List of 
wants free. TOLLAND BROS S., Bookmen, 21 John | Bright Str Street, Sirmingham. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-fres, 


\ 7 USIC BY MAIL.— We will send « any y Musical Public vation, | LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


British or Foreign, post-free, p romptiy. Lowprices. Immense stocks. 
3P£CIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 
free 34.—M URDOCH, MURDOCH. aud CU.. Hatton House, Hatzon Garden, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxugx, Lonpox. Codes: Usicope and ABW 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrrat 1515); 


London, E.C.; aud Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newe astle, Southsea, i or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayvainz 3601),. W., LONDON. 
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lata 
Messrs. BELL'S BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
UTONIC NATIONS (1494-1514). 


By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 
A Revised Translation by G. R. Dennis, B.A. (London), 
With an Introduction by Epwarp Armstrong, M.A., Fellow 

of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
A thoroughly revised translation of this famous work, which 
Lorentz called one of Ranke’s “ most original and instructive 
tributions to history, and which gives a general account of 
the history of Europe during a period of the highest interest 


and importance. . 
——jJusT PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF DEAN COLET, 
Founder of St. Paul’s School. 

By the Rev. J. H. LUPTON, M.A., late Surmaster of 

St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. With an Appendix of some of his English 

Writings, and a Facsimile Portrait taken from the Engraving 

in Holland’s “ Heroélogia.” NEW and REVISED EDITION. 

In view of the approaching celebration of the fourth centenary 

of St. Paul’s School, special interest attaches to this new edition 

of Dr. Lupton’s Life of its founder. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, Illustrated, ros. 6d. net. 
CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLD 


REGIME (1608-1698). 
By C. W. COLBY, Professor of History in the McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. 

“We do not think any treatment of the history of French 
Canada has been more successfully devised for either interest or 
lucidity.......Certainly no book dealing with the subject offers a 
greater amount of enjoyment and fascination....... The many 
touches of keen insight will give the student of history a keen 
interest in Professor Colby’s narrative, while those in search 
merely of romance and fine colouring can be safely enjoined to 
open its pages at random.”—Pall Mall Gazelte. 














JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


BUILDERS OF UNITED ITALY (1808-1898) 
By R. 8S. HOLLAND. 
Lives of eight of the greatest figures in the struggle for 
Italian Independence. Eight portraits are included. 





Feap. 8vo, 5S. net. 


CATULLI CARMINA. 
Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES 
STUTTAFORD. 

“Intended for the class whose Latin has become rusty in conse- 
quence of the exigencies of a professional or business occupation. 
Well and wisely annotated for the purpose, and produced 
admirably.” —Evening Standard. 


A NEW BOOK BY AN AMERICAN HUMORIST. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 
A HOLIDAY TOUCH, fiGaunted Americans. 
By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


“4 light touch—the holiday touch, in fact—Mr. Loomis 
undoubtedly possesses. Gently satirical, mildly sentimental, or 
downright farcical...... his stories are always cheerful and 
generally amusing, even when they have a touch of pathos....... 
Delightfully typical of American humour.”—Punch. 











BELL'S MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT WRITERS. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 1s. net. 


GOLDSMITH. By E. 8. Lane Buckianp. 


Full List sent on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. Each with 8 Coloured Illustrations and Special Title, 
Binding and End-Papers, 2e. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL. By Mrs. EWING. 


Write for Full List. 
THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION. 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, Phrases, 
and Definitions. 
2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


Write for Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, hundreds of Opinions 
of Eminent Men, and prices in vurious styles of binding. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
YOBK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 








BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
ROMAN BREVIARY. 


Translated out of Latin into English 
by John Marquess of Bute, K.T. 
















A New Edition for use in England. In 4 vols., £2 2s. net. 









THE 
SHORT CUT TO INDIA. 


The Record of a Journey along the 
Route of the Baghdad Railway . . 
By DAVID FRASER, 


Author of “A Modern Campaign” and “The Marches 
of Hindustan.” 


With 83 Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net. 














This is a book of adventurous travel. It is also a book of 
political importance. Mr. Fraser made the journey from Con- 
stantinople to Bombay over the route of the projected Baghdad 
Railway ; and when travelling in the desert of Mesopotamia on 
Christmas Day, 1907, was attacked and dangerously wounded by 
an Arab robber. Besides the record of these and similar adven- 
tures, his book contains an exhaustive study of many interesting 
aspects of the Baghdad Railway Question, and includes in an 
Appendix the hitherto unpablished papers relating to the famous 
Convention of 1903. 


THE NEW JUNE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, 
Author of “ Admirals All,” “The Old Country,” &c. 



























Crown 8vo, 6s. 






The term “Historical Romance” is apt in these days to suggest 
dull research in dingy libraries. “The New June,” by the author 
of “ Admirals All,” is a Romance of History as sparkling and sweet 
as is its title. In this story of the times of Richard II. we are in 
a live world of gallant knights and winning ladies, in camp and 
tourney, among blowing woods and murmuring streams. Mr. 
Newbolt claims that he is on the side of humanity against 
archaeology. The past, as he says, is for him no box of puppets, 
but a world of living men and women, with secrets for him to 
puzzle out. Readers of “ The New June” will find how admirably 
Mr. Newbolt has fulfilled his claim. 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


And Other Poems. 
By R. C. LEHMANN, M.P., 


Author of “Anni Fugaces,” “Crumbs of Pity,” &€ 




















Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 






“The book abounds in passages that will delight lovers of 
children ; and lovers of dogs always know that Mr. Lehmann is 
second to no contemporary in his sympathy with four-footel 
friends....... This fresh and wholesome little volume.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 











READ 


Blackwood’s Magazine 









WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and _ =“SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By the Author of “ Thé Artistic Temperament.” 


MARGERY PIGEON. 


By JANE WARDLE. 6s. [March 12th. 








By the Author of “The Desert Venture.” 


SEEKERS. 


A Romance of the Balkans. 
By FRANK SAVILE. 6s. 





Now Ready at all Bcoksciiers’ and Libraries. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE. 


By Miss M. LOANE, 
Author of “The Queen’s Poor,” “From their Point of View,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ A book that should be in the hands ef every ébocial 
reformer. The humour, sympathy, and shrewd common sense with which 
the author sets forth some of the fruits of her keen observation during her 
em asa district uurse canuot fail to recommend this most interesting 
volume to popular favour.” 


LETTERS FROM A SETTLEMENT 


By Miss A. L. HODSON. 
With Mlustrations, crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. Gd. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Most books about the poor are rather dismal readinz, 
but this one isan exception. It is simply and attractively written by one who 
evidently brought to her work sympathy and understauding that cannot be 
everpraised.”’ 


THE BODY AT WORK. 


By Dr. ALEX HILL, recently Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, Author of “ An Introduction to Science,” “ The 
Physiologist’s Notebook,” &c. 

440 pages, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
British Medical Journal.—“ Dr. Alex Hill is to be congratulated upon the 
admirable conception and excellent execution which has resulted in the 
production of his account of The Body at Work. The book satisfies a long-feit 


watt and constitutes a text-book of physiology adapted to the use of the 
general public.” 














From A. C. FIFIELD’S New List 


RUSSIA’S MESSAGE. With 50 





By 

WILLIAM Tilustrations, royal §vo, 476 pages, Indexed, cloth gilt, 
ENGLISH 12s, 6d. net. 

WALLING “The present volume is not, like so many recent hooks 


on Russia, a funeral march over a revolution that has beon, 
but an overture and a prophecy concerning a revolution that is most surely to 
come. Mr, Walling can give good grounds for the hope that is in him. He has 
spént a considerable time in Russia, has mixed with the leaders of all parties, 
has accumulated a vast store of information, and possesses the deeper kuow- 
ledge that springs from sympathy..... His book, indeed, is a book of faith in 
Russia’s destiny. It may be something of a partisan statement, but it is well- 
informed, idealistic, and absorbing.”—Daily News. 


By THE PUBLIC HEALTH AGITA- 


B L. TION, 1833-48. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 156 pages, 2s. 6d. 
HUTCHINS net. 

“A timely book...... The nation is learning to realise that 
its greatest asset is the children, that in them is to be found the medium for 
the prevention of social disorders, and that the old system of curing those 
disorders is an expensive failure."—FIvening News. “It sets out with 
admirable clearness the history of the public health agitation, and tells how 
Chadwick, Dr. Southwood Smith, and other pioneers created the crusade 
against disease, which is steadily bringing down the average mortality in this 
cottntry,”"— Scotemai, 


By NATURAL MONOPOLIES, in 


le Relation to Social Democracy. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 160 
SMITH pages, 2s. 6d. net. 
This book is a criticism, from the Socialist standpoint, of 
Mr. Mattock’s theory of the relation between labour and ability in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and an attempt to establish an alternative theory. It deals 
with production and distribution, capital, earnings, ability and manual labour, 
mininrum Wages, interest, monopolies of power. position of originators, in- 
ducemeuts to surrender monopolies, and a real democratic constitution. 


By THE FALLACY OF SPEED. 
T. F. Boards, feap. Svo, 1s. net, postage 1}d. 
TAYLOR “Mr. Taylor argues bis pomt with great ingenuity 
and not a little cogency, and supports his unconventional 
argument by a surprising number of quotations from well-known people.” 
—Sceotsman. 


ey “NO VOTES FOR WOMEN.” 
LADY A Reply to Recent Anti-Suffrage Arguments. Post-free 
CONSTANCE 341. 52 paves. A temperate but able aud forceful exposition 
LYTTON 


of womau’s case for suffrage. 


LANDHOLDING IN ENGLAND, 


4 | apes in Kelation to Poverty: 192 pages crown Svo, Ils. net, 
MARKS postage 2d. ; cloth gilt, $3. 3. 


THE CORN LAWS. A Popular 


History. 165 pages crowu 8vo 1s, net, postage 2d,; cloth gilt, 2s. 3d. 

* Mors. Marks bas given us two valuable books. She has written ina 
readable and human stylo two historical stulies of w kiud thut ought to be in 
tlie hands of every British elector.”—Duaily News. 


LONDON: A. ©, FIFIELD, 44 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





4 


SEELEY’S NEW BOOKs 


THE BALKAN CRiSis. 


A BRITISH OFFICER in 
THE BALKANS, 


By Major PERCY HENDERSON. 
With 50 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, net, 





‘*Major Henderson is a guide worth following.”—Atheneum, 
‘*Full of vivid little pictures and astute estimates.”—Daily Telegraph, 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES oF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER, 


A Record of Sixteen Years’ Intercourse with the Natives of 
the Indian Marches. 


By T. . PENNELL, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
With an Introduction by LORD ROBERTS. 
With 37 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


**A book of marked originality, Dr. Pennell writes with rare 
common-sense.”—Illustrated London News. 


** Full of interest and variety.”— Westminster Gazette, 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA 
AND TURKISH ARABIA, 


An Englishwoman’s Eight Years’ Residence Amongst the Women of the East, 
By M. E. HUME-G RIFFITH. 
With 37 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, net, 


** Authopitativé and déeply interesting.”—Daily News. 
** Graphic and living reminiscences.”—Evening Standard, 


NOW READY. 


HOW TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


WORK. Explained in Non-Technical Lancuage. 
By CHARLES R. GIBSON. 
With many Illustratious and Disgrams, crown &vo, cloth, 1s, 64. net, 


MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS, 


Kew Volume. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. By ©. J. Convisn 


With 32 Iustrations, 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. [Shortiy, 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, 
RECENT MEMOIRS 
MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED GENERATION 


Chronicles of the Knox Family. 
By Mrs. WARRENNE BLAKE, 














16s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE 
DURING A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT UPON ITS 
REOPENING AFTER THE FALL OF NAPOLEON, 1814, 


Edited by his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE COLLES. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: 


ELIZABETH PRINCESS PALATINE, ABBESS OF RERFORD 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ Heidelberg: its 
Princes and its Palaces,” ‘English Children in the Olden 
Time,” Xc. With numerous Illustrations Reproduced from 
Contemporary Portraits, Printa, &c., demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO. 


By JAMES DENNISTOUN of Dennistoun. A New Edition 
Edited by EDWARD HUTTON. 3 vols. 42s. net 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL. 


Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the Eighteenth Century. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of “The Story of 
Seautiful Duchess.” With numerous Portraits Reproduced 
from Contemporary Sources, demy 8vo. 12s. Gd, net 





COKE OF NORFOLK. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





[Second dition. 
32s. net 


Coke of Norfolk was the father of the Earl of Leicester, 
who died in January, 


By A. M. W. STIRLING. 2 vols. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 





Edit 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 
THE MINORITY REPORT: 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW. 
Edited, with Introduction, by SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
8vo, pp. Xx. and 604, 7s, 6d. net. (Jnland postage 6d.) 


THE PUBLIC ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LABOUR MARKET. 
Edited, with Introduction, by SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
$vo, pp. xvi. and 348, 5s, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT: a Problem of Industry. 
By W. &. BEVERIDGE, formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall. 


Gyo, 78. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“Tt isa book which every one Ought to have read who presumes to write or 
speak on the question of unemploy ment.’'— Westminster Gazette. 











eee aes 
Two NEW BOOKS BY MR. ANDREW LANG, 
Second impression. 
being 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. With 

3 Mapsand 3 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Jnland pestage 5d.) 
“The most exhaustive, the most authoritative, and the most delightfully 
told story of the life of the Maid of Orleans that has yet been written in the 


English language.” —Standard, 

siR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. With 4 Illustrations, 8vo, l5s, net. (Jnland 
postage 5d.) 

“Mr, Lang's brilliant pages are full of suggestive passages, his story is 
alive with old echoes of ‘iorgotten beliefs and impossible loyalties.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE DAWN OF THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL IN ENGLAND, 1781-1803. By Bernarp Warp, 
F.R.Hist.5., President of St. Edmund's College, Ware. With 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
25s. net. [On Monday neat, 








OLD IRISH FOLK MUSIC AND SONGS: 
a Collection of 842 Irish Airs and Songs Hitherto 
Unpublished. Edited, with Annotations, for the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland by P. W. Joycg, M.R.LA.,, 
President of the Society. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. (Jnland 
postage 5d.) 


GERMANY IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES. 1200-1500, By WitiiaAm Srosns, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford. Edited by AnTHUR HassaLL, M.A. With 
2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM 
to the Foundation of the “ Gazette” (1665). By J. B. 
WiLu1aMs. With a Portrait of Charles II, and 5 Facsimiles. 
vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Znland postage 5d.) 

“Mr, Williams is to be congratulated en a successful ven g & to plough a 
Le 


way through thé drifts of English journalism during the Great Rebellion.” 
—Athenzum, 











THE HUMAN SPECIES: its Specific Character- 
istics considered from the Standpoints of Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology. By Dr. Lupwic 
Horr, of Stuttgart. Translated from the German. With 7 
Plates and 217 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[On Monday nezt. 





NEW NOVEL OF COUNTRY LIFE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MISS BADSWORTH, M™.F.H.” 


POLLY WINFORD. By Eyre Hussey. Cr. 8vo, 6s 
“English fox-hunting has an imaginative literature, as it has a pictorial art, 
of its own ; and this clever, readable, and high-spirited novel is true to its 
best traditions.”—Scotsman, 
“A really capital novel with a distinct sporting flavour about it.”—Field. 


TWO 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER 
LIBRARY. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 


a Tale of the Dutch. 


With 26 Illustrations. 





LYSBETH : By 


H. R. HAGGARD. 
PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem, By H.R. HacGarp. With 16 Illustrations, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2vols., 1868; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 8 vols., 
1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
Svols.. 1844. 100,000 ks for Sale and Wanted, Please state ts, — 





BAKER'S GRHA?P BOOKSHOP; JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMING 








MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


oJ 
Psyche’s Task. 
Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. 
J. G@. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, 2s. 6d. nef. 

The book is “an attempt to sort out the seeds of good from the heap of évil 
which we call superstition, just as Psyche was given the task of sorting out 
the different kinds of see is.” The subjects dealt with are Government, 
Private Property, Marriage, and Respect for Human Life. 


A Discourse Concerning the 
By 


Peace and Happiness. 
By LORD AVEBURY. Crown Svo, 6s. 











Jimbo. A Fantasy. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “ John Silence,” &c, 
Crown 8Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Standard.—** At times he rises to great heights of descriptive power—the 
coming of the Wings, Jimbo's discovery of the sea, and the final escape, ats 
fine pieces of descriptive prose, of which Mr. Blackwood has every reason to 
be proud. It isa remarkable book.” : 


Social Life at Rome in the Age 
of Cicero. 3y W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A, Author 
of “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &e, 
With Map and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. 





Monuments of Christian Rome 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. By ARTHUR 
L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Archaeolory and 
Ancient History at Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. (land books of Archaeology and An‘iquities.) 

l Tuesday. 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 
(larvard lectures.) By Professor J. B. BURY, Litt.D., 
4D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


The Characters of Theophrastus 
An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity, 1870. A New Edition, Edited by J. E SANDYS, Litt.D, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Classical Library. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


By MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Writing-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 
The New Testament in the 


Original Greek. tne Text Revised by BROOKE 
FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., and FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D. Demy Svo, 5s. net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., Author of “ Mars and 
its Canals,’ &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 














The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” 8vo, 10s. net. 








The Poor Law Report of 1909. 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
mmendations of the Commission, so far as 


By HELEN BOSANQUET. 











the Principal Rec: 
relates to England and Wales. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 23 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. XII. The Aspern Papers. The Turn of the Screw, 
The Liar. The Two Faces. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
TONO-BUNGAY. By H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

One Immortality. | py. rieiprye matt, 


Author of “ The Soul of a People,” &e. 








A History of Education before 
the Middle Ages. By Professor FRANK P. 


GRAVES, Ph.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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THE LATEST LIST OF 
CHAPMAN & HALL 





SAMUEL PEPYS 


Administrator, Observer, Gossip. 
By E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE. 


With 24 Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


{‘ ENTERTAINING, COMPANIONABLE, VIVACIOUS, ALIVE WITH 
SYMPATHY, SPARKLING WITH JUDGMENT."—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“TAKING AND JUDICIOUS.”—TIMES. 
“ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE.” 

“EXCELLENT."—DAILY MA4II. 
“ADMIRABLY WRITTEN."—MORNING LEADER. 


—SCOTSMAN, 





Ready Friday, March 12th. 


BRIGHTON 


its History, its Follies, and its Fashions. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With Portraits, Caricatures, Views, &2,, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 








Cheeeieen & Hall’s New Novels. 
«A STRONG LIST OF HEALTHY FICTION. 





Crown Svo, 6s. 


MAGNIFICAT 


By VINCENT BROWN, 


Author of “A Magdalen’s Husband.” 
“AN IMPRESSIVE, EVEN A BEAUTIFUL, NOVEL.” 
—DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“A SINCERE AND LIVING BOOK.”"—EVENING STANDARD. 


Ready Yesterday at all Libraries. 


THE COMPACT 


The Story of an Unrecorded 
Conspiracy in South Africa. 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
Author of “ The Night Riders,” “The Watchers of the Plains,” &c. 








THE GOLDEN KEY 
By Desmond Coke. 


[Second Edition. 
TALE 
By Arnold Bennett. 


[Fourth Edition. 
THE COURT OF CONSCIENCE 
By Ella MacMahon. 


[Second Edition. 


THE OLD WIVES’ 





YOU MIGHT SEND THIS LIST TO YOUR LIBRARY, 
IF YOU WANT SOMETHING GOOD TO READ, AND 
WHEN NEXT YOU VISIT YOUR BOOKSELLER, REMEMBER 


THOSE WHO WANT TO 
LAUGH WILL LAUGH LONG 


is. net 1s. net 


Sandford of Merton 


Ready Everywhere, 1s. net. 


OVER 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lid., 1: Henrietta St., W.C. 





ees 
NOW READY, 


ROYAL LOVERS AND MISTRESSEs 


The Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned Ki pens tt 
af Wasenen ngs and Queens © 


By Dr. A. & RAPPOPORT, Author of “ The Curse of the Romanoffs,""4 
Tllustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. > 


Si. 
MAY WYNNE’S Successful Romance, 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


The story of Mr. William Devereuz's Play, ‘ * Henry 

of Navarre,” which is now being performed with 

unparalleled success at the New Theatre by Miss 
Julia Neilson and Mr, Fred Terry. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE, 
Author of ‘‘A Maid of Brittany,” &. 6s. Tllustrated by H. mM. BROCK, 


Five Large Editions Sold. ‘Sixth Edition Now Ready 
OTHER STORIES BY MAY WYNNE. 
A MAID OF BRITTANY 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION, 1s. net, cloth, 
6s. 


LET ERIN REMEMBER 
WHEN TERROR RULED 3s. 6a. 


READY SHORTLY. 
A New Novel by the Author of * The Scarlet Pimperne]” 


THE OLD MAN IN THE CORNER 


By Baroness ORCZY. 


HOUGHTON TOWNLEY’S Latest nove 


HOUGHTON TOWNLEY’S Latest nover 
“THE SIN OF THE DUCHESS’ 6s. 


CAPT. HENRY GURTIES’ atest nove 


CAPT. HENRY CURTIES’ Latest nove 
“OUT OF THE SHADOWS’ 6s, 


CYRUS BRADY'S LATEST NOVEL 


CYRUS BRADY’S LATEST NOVEL 
“LITTLE FRANCE” 6s, 


GURNER CILLMAN’S LATEST NOVEL 


GURNER GILLMAN'S LATEST NOVEL 
“ONLY APRIL” 6s. 


OTHER FICTION STILL IN DEMAND, 


BRANDED - Gerald Biss. 
PATCOLA bas «- Ena Fitzzovrald. 
A MAID OF HONOUR .. Robt. Aitken. 
THE UNLOVED _..... .. Ethel Hill. 

MRS. PENROSE’S PHILOSOPHER . Harold Simpson. 


All sat 6s. each. At all Libraries. 


NEW JS Le SPAY. 


THE MATAPAN JEWELS 


By FORTUNE DU BOISGOBEY. 
Translated by G. F. MONESHOOD. 
Price 1s. Gd. net, cloth; 2s. net, leather. 
Ask your Bookseller for a Complete Sevies of the above, which incluces works by 
such writers as ANATOLE FRANCE, DAUDET, a DE MAU- 
PASSANT, BOURGET, DE MUSSET, and other great wr 





























VOLUME IN TIIE LO; 





GREENING & co., Ltd., gr St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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| COMPLETION OF 
THE LIFE, LETTERS, and 
WORKS of RUSKIN 


COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN 











VOLUMES XXXVI. and XXXVII. JUST OUT 


THE LETTERS OF RUSKIN 


In addition to numerous unpublished Letters to his Father and Mother, these volumes 
will include Letters of Ruskin to :— 







Sir Henry Acland, Lord Avebury, Miss Beever, Dr, John Brown, Rawdon Brown, The Brownings, 
Burne-Jones, Carlyle, Froude, Mrs, Gaskell, Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew), Kate Greenaway, Liolman 
Hunt, Mrs, La Touche, Lord Leighton, H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Dean Liddell, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Cardinal Manning, Stacy Marks, Mary Russel Mitford, William Morris, Lord and Lady Mount- 
Jemple, F. W. H, Myers, Charles Eliot Norton, F. 7. Palgrave, Coventry Patmore, George Richmond, 
Samuel Rogers, Dante Kossetti, Mrs, Arthur Severn, Sir John and Lady Simon, Spurgeon, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Tennyson, Thackeray, Lady Louisa Waterford, G. F, ) atts, and many other 


Correspondents, 









Vol. XXXVI. contains 720 Pages, 25 Plates, and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
Vol. XXXVII. contains 756 Pages, 12 Plates, and 11 Facsimiles of MSS. 














The FINAL VOLUME consisting of :— 
A Complete Bibliography—A Catalogue of Ruskin’s Drawings 
AND AN 


INDEX TO THE WHOLE WORK 


will necessarily take many months to prepare, and as the 
INDEX is calculated to contain over 


100,000 REFERENCES 


no definite date can yet be fixed for the publication of this 
volume. 
The Publishers believe that the INDEX now in preparation will be 


in Completeness of Analysis 
in Clearness of Arrangement and 
in the Fulness of its References 


without precedent among INDICES hitherto attached to the 
works of Great English Authors. 


Its inclusion will make this more than ever 


THE ONE REFERENCE 


and 
LIBRARY EDITION of RUSKIN’S WORKS 


With 1,800 lilustrations 


including all RUSKIN’S PUBLISHED DRAWINGS, and many that have 
HITHERTO remained UNPUBLISHED. 



































For full particulars of this monumental Edition in 38 Volumes, 
at 25s. each, or at £42 for the Set; or in MONTHLY INSTALMENTS, 
see Prospectus. 


Payment can be arranged so as to place the Work 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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THE BRITISH TAR 


IN FACT AND FICTION. 


The Postry, Pathos, and Huiiouf df the Sallor’s Life. 


With Frontispiece in Colour and 130 Illustrations 
ffom Old Prints, &c. 


By COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
Author of “The British Fleet.” 


With Chapters on the place of the Sea Officer and 
Seaman in Naval History by JOHN LEYLAND, Author 
of ** The Blockade of Brest.” 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. net. 


“Of inéstithab’e value in our ‘navil history and literature—containing 
many pregnant comments. For the tout ensemble of the book we bave nothing 
but praise. A rare volume, the first of its kind in our nautical literature.”’ 

—Pall Mall Gasette. 


“There are so many points of interest in the book that it would be a 
pleasure to expatiate among them even to prolixity, but we cannot indulge in 
such freedom.”—Times, 

“Commander Robinson’s book is like a whiff of ozone. Thé hilarity of the 
fenman, his zest for life, high spirits, and cheery stoicism are reflected in 
these pages. Illustrated by a series of prints which for humoar, rarity, 
pathos. and rariety are without rival.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
“* Short studies on great subjects by distinguished living men.”"—Standard, 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES: 


A. Cc. SWINBURNE 
THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


* Leads us to so many fine points of observation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LEO TOLSTOY 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
“Could not be a more helpful book to put into the hands of religious 
teachers.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 


PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGYPT BEFORE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


“Shows what Christianity meant to those who actually heard the teaching 
of the Way.” 


Please Write for full Particulars of this Series. 








& 


A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL BY AN ENGLISH 
WRITER. 


ROY N. CLARKE. 6s. 

“ A thoroughly good story, excellently presented, and the characters wel} 
and sympathetically observed.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* A very successful work, the interest becomes intense, and the Inst scene 
is highly dramatic. The characters are well marked, and the plot is developed 
with a quite unusual skill.”"—Belfast Newsletter, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COMIC SIDE OF 
SCHOOL LIFE.” 
MERRY MOMENTS _ with scholars 
HENRY J. BARKER, 1s. net. 
Cover Design by J. HASSALL. 
“The reader will find many 4 laugh in these examples of unconscious 


juvenile humour.” —Birmingham Port. 
** Much delight to readers who are fond of 2 good thing.”’—Scotsman. 


HAR PER’S 
MARCH NUMBER NOW READY, 
CONTAINING 
Contributions by Norman Duncan, G. A: Birmingham, 
W. D. Howells, &e. 

Illustrations to Henry VIII. by E. A. Abbey, R.A., with 
Comments by the late Prof. Churton Collins. 

A NATURALIST IN THE TROPICS. By M. B. Beebe. 

WONDERS OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 
By W. G. Beynier. 
60 Illustrations by Frank Craig, E. Shippen Green, 
: ; and others. 
7 COMPLETE STORIES and Part IV. of a New 
Serial: THE INNER SHRINE. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 








| 


ROUTLEDGE’S “T:37,, 


Companion Volume to Johns’ “Flowers of the Fieig* 
WITH G4 MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTs, 


By the late Rev. C. A. JoHNs, F.L.S. Edited throughout by 
J. A. OWEN, collaborator with “A Son of the Marshes,” With 
64 Full-page Coloured Plates ; 256 Figures drawn from Life b 
WILLIAM Foster, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net ; hf.-mor., 10s. 6d. net, : 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE, and 
Modern Conditions of Cultivation: 


A Practical Manual of Animal Foes and Friends, for the 
Country Gentleman, Farmer, Forester, Gardener, and Sports. 
man. By GrorGe ABBEY. With 150 Diagrammatic Drawings 
(including 51 of Traps). Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DICKENS DICTIONARY: 


The Characters, Scenes. and Localities of the novels and mis. 
cellaneous works alphabetically arranged ; with Characterigg. 
tions from the books themselves, historical and topographical 
notes, sources, &c. By ALEX. J. PHILIP. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


A SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK, 


By JoHN Foster, M.A. Large 8vo, hf.-morocco, 7s. 6d. net, 


Prof, Dowpen writes: ‘One of the special distiuctions of the book lies ig 
its tracings of the ramifications of meaning, and I think there is a deligintfal 
training of the mind in following its guidance here. But, apart from this ag 
a mere swift aid in getting past difficulties in reading Shakespeare, it will be 
most useful and all the more useful because of its condensation,” 














PASSING ENGLISH OF THE VICTORIAN 
ERA. 


A Dictionary of Heterodox English, Slang, and Phrase, B 
J. REDDING Wark. Large 8vo, hf.-morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d. n¢@ 


A Companion Vol. to Farmer and Henley’s Dictionary of Slang 
and Collequial English in the same series (7s. 6d. net). 





BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS AND EGGs 
IN AND AROUND GREAT TOWNS. 


By Dr. G, Vos, B,A., M.B. (Cantab.) 

the work. 

and Eggs in situ. 

3s. 6d. 
BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING. 

By C. BE. Benson, of the Climbers’ and Yorkshire Ramblerg 

Clubs. 37 IlIns., cr. 8vo, rounded corners, 5s. 


** A practical, concise, but fully detailed and agreeably written guide.” 
—Times (Lit. Sup.) 


Series III., completing 
Profusely Illustrated by Photos of Birds, Nesta 
Cloth, 1s. The 3 Series complete in 1 vol, 











THE FAMILY DOCTOR: 


A Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Surgery. 
Barrett, M.B., B.Sc., M.R.C.S. 


8vo, 5s. 


ST. NICOTINE OF THE PEACE PIPE: 
A Symposium on Tobacco. 
By B. V. HewarpD. With 4 Platesand 5 Cuts. Cr. 8vo, 5s, net 


STATUS OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND 
from 1066 to 1909. 


A Continuous Epitome with full citations and inter-chapters. 
By A. B. WALLIS CHAPMAN, D.Sc. (Econ.), and Mary WALLIS 
CHAPMAN, B.A. 2s, 6d. net. 


By E. 
With many Original Iilns, 











TOWN COUNCILLOR’S HANDBOOK: 


Constitution and Government of Boroughs and Town Councils, 
Officers, Private Acts, Orders, &. By SYDNEY JoNngS, 2s. 6d. net 


TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER NOVELS. 
A LIBRARY EDITION in 6 vols., with the Original Lllns. of 
MILLAIS and G, H. Tuomas, and new Illns. by SHINDLER 
and TILNEY. 

i.: THE WARDEN (Tritner). | iv.: FRAMLEY 
i.: BARCHESTER TOWERS | (Mutuats). [ March, 
MALL HOUSE aT 


(‘TILNEY). 8 
DOCTOR ALLINGTON = (MILL). 
(4p 


(SH1NDLER). 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
EDINBURGH EDITION: 12 vols, 
A beautiful fine-art edition of the 12 best novels printed by 
T. and A. Constable. Each vol. illustrated by 6 Original 
Photogravires by E. F. SHERIE. Large 8vo, red satcen cloth, 
flat backs, gilt tops, £4 10s. net (in sets only). 


PARSONAGE 


iii. THORNE 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED: LONDON. 
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LOVE-STORY OF ST. BEL. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published tw) long and important Novels—KATHERINE THE 
ARROGANT, by Mrs. B. M. Croker, and MY LADY OF SHADOWS, by John Oxenham. 


Messrs. METHUEN will shortly publish a New Romance by Bernard Capes, entitled THE 






th 
by They call attention to the great success of their Spring Novels. THE GIFTED FAMILY, 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART, BROTHERS ALL, and VIRGINIA PERFECT 
d are all in Second or Third Editions. 
Messrs, Methuen’s New Illustrated Announcement List, containing notes of many 
he new and interesting Books, is now ready, and will be sent post-free to any applicant. 
ts 
z4 GENERAL LITERATURE FICTION 
™ THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENS. By R. Srorry | HOLY ORDERS. By Marie Coretur. 110th Thousand. 
DEANS. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Shortly. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
, : is Boleyn, 
A book dealing with the Trials of Mary Queen of Scots, Anne Boleyn, | SALTTHAVEN, By W. W. Jacoss. strated by W 
s- Katherine of Aragon, Marie Antoiuette, and Qaeen Caroline. eg ae ~ 4 JAcoBs. Illustrated by WILL 
a: ** We consider Mr. Jacobs a national bensfactor.”—T . 
al TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By “ No admirer of ‘A Master of Craft ' will be disappointed with *Salthaven.’” 
JOHN FYVIE. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. —Morning Post. 
This book is a series of biographical sketches of all the most prominent “ He would be a chur! who could read the work without laughing aloud.” 
" English tragedy actresses of the cichteenth century, from the famous Madam ss fh — Observer, 
Barry and the fascinating (ldiield dowu to the majestic Siddons. * You will certainly chuckle over it all the time.”—Daily Graphic. 
“Mr, Fyvie's work is sound througiont, and is not marred by the vulgarity si —_ ee — my nat complete mastery of those special forme of 
: siasin.”’—Murning Post, mt —Birmimgham Post. 
‘ ene wing inctdente.” Daily Nomad “A well-told story with surprises on every odd page.’’—Scotsman. 
. “The writer always Las an interesting, well-studied story to tell.” —Scotsman, KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. By B. M. Crox ER, 
v3: Anthor of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown Svo, tis, [Second Elution, 
” THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA HALLIDAY. Edited by This is, like all Mrs, Croker’s works, Gubsiens ye arresti: the story 
B.M. Feap. 8ro, 28, 6d. net. of a young orphan girl of good birth and education whom circ unces force 
This book is meaut to be taken up in leisure hours, and to be ocmpanionabdle | fo etrn ber own living,—always an attractive theme to the mod 1ovelist of 
maauers. Chance gives her as employer an unscrupulous old woman, and the 


when you lounge under a tree in summer, or enjoy a lonely hour by a winter 
fire. 
HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lrva Durr Gorpon 


(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield), With many Illustrations, of which 13 are by 
Acprer WaTERFIELD, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“(noe of the most delightful books about Italian life that we have ever read.” 

—Athenzum, 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Otiver Lopez, 


F.B.8, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Sizth Edition. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Fiorence in 
her Golden Age. By E. L. S. HORSBURGH. Lillustrated, demy 8vo, 
15s, net. 

“4 work of literary value and philosophic value which will bring profit and 
delight at every reading.” —Outlook. 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait Gallery. 
By E. V. LUCAS. Fceap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. (Third Edition, 
This is uniform with “ The Open Road,” “ The Frievdly Town,” &c. 
“Surely a like array of beautiful and entertaining women was never 
marshalled.” —Speciator, 


THE CREED IN THE EPISTLES. By Witrrwp 


RICHMOND, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martin 
HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 12 other Lllustrations, demy &vo, 15s. net. 

“A fine and masterly volume. The book is better reading than any 


historical novel, and it has the crowning virtue of being true.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF DANTE. 
Chiefly based on the Commentary of BENVENUTO DA IMOLA. By the 
Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by 
the BISHOP OF RIPON. A New end Improved Edition, in 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, lis. net. 

“A monument of industry and a work which no student of Dante would 
care to be without.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Rector of Hilgay. Crown 8vo, 2s, 61. net. 
Handbooks of English Church History. 
The first of a new series. It deals with the foundation of the English 
Church, and its historv to the year 800. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH AND THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., Rector of Ewelme and 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. net. 

(Handbooks of English Church History. 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGE, 1273-1453. 
By E. C. LODGE, Vice-Principal and History Tutor, Lady Margaret 
Hall, With many Maps, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

[Siz Ages of European History. 
This book marks the decay of the political system of the Middle Ages, and 
the disappearance of the old unity in Western Europe. 


THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT, 1660- 


1789. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’. With many 
Maps, crown $vo, 2s. Gd. [Siz Ages of European History. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1878. 


By J. A.R. MARRIOTT, M.A, With many Maps, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Siz Ages of European History. 
This is intended to serve as a text-book for the highest forms in schools, 
particularly for those preparing for Local and other similar examiuations. 


ENGLAND’S RUIN: Discussed in Fourteen Letters to a 


Protectionist. By A.M. 8. METHUEN. Crown &vo, 3d. net. 
Bighth Edition. 


This is the eighth edition, and the book has been a . revised and all 
the figures brought up to the end of 1906. 








story follows her adventures not only in Loudon but in Switzerland with much 
entertaining thoroughness. 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. By Joun Oxeyuay, 


Author of “ The Gate of the Desert.” Crown Svo, 6s, 

In this novel Mr. Oxenham’s many readers have the pleasure of meeting 
again anumber of old friends, and many new ones, all most excellent company, 
The novel deals with asomewhat difficult anddelicate situation,—the complete 
lapsus of wemvury on the part of a bride immediately after the wedding. 


BROTHERS ALL: More Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love.” 
Crown 8vo,. 6s. [Second Edition, 

_ “It is both carefully and sympathetically written and bears throughout the 

impress of reality.”—Owtlook, 

“* Each story is a finished piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Mr. Maartens’ creative faculty is vigorous, clever, effective, and fertile.” 
—Daily News. 


THE GIFTED FAMILY. By Barry Pary, Author of 


**Lindley Kays”’ Crown Svo, 6a, [Second Edition, 
“A delightful novel, interesting from the first page to the lust kindly 
and humorous, I repeat that this is a delightful book.”—Punch, 

**1¢ is all very true, all very amusing.”—Standard, 

“It isin Mr, Pain’s best vein, and is full of shrewd observation.” 
—lLaverpoo! Post, 

“Tt is all immensely, superlatively happy, very charming and very human.” 
—Court Journal, 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Pxceyr 


WEBLING, Author of “ Blue Jay.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ Here is a book that the New Year will find hard to beat, welcome as the 
aconite and snowdrop, full of tears and laughter and true human thiugs.”’ 
—Morning Post, 
“A book at once fragrant and unconventional.”’—Punch. 
“A delicate and beautiful piece of work.”—Morning Leader. 
“It is rarely that one reads a novel having such delicate characterization 
and conveyiug such a dainty sense of charm,.”"—Manchester Courier, 


THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. by H. B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“ The incidents are not only exciting but of real power and passion.” 
Morning Post. 
“The story is an admirably conceived and admirably written piece of 
dramatic fiction.’’—Outloo/. 
“* The book is of absorbiug interest and a masterly piece of work.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Alice Eversley is one of the sweetest, most delicately charming women of 
modern fiction.”—Daily Mail. 
** A fine and powerful novel. No one can question the sincerity and power.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A SON OF THE EMPEROR. By Newron V. Srew 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Mr, Stewart works out with great skill the pattern of the story and has 
written a book of unusual interest.”—Daily Mail. 
“Mr. Stewart bas written his story with epirit, and he has an eye for colour 
and the picturesque.”— Daily Chronicle, 


’ 1 . 
IN THE POTTER'S HOUSE. By G. D. Etpringe. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The author is comparable to Mr Caine becaue> of his splendid inventive- 
ness of incidents and his ceaseless fluency,”’—Daily News, 

“The attitudes of the characters are powerfully handled and the whole 
book has strength and freshness.’"—Morning Leader. 

“It is a strong work, aud the characters are etched in incisively and 
vehemently.”’—Standard, 


TO BE PUBLISHED LATER 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Ropert Hicuens, Author of 


*“'Bhe Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SET IN SILVER. By ©. N. and A. M. Winttamson, 


Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.”” With a Frontispiece in Colour 
by Antuur H. Buce.annp, and other [ilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this new novel, which describes a motor tour through Engignd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson again are faithful to the motor-cer, into which they pack 
their characters, aud from which are caught those gimpses of England which 
they give so alluriugly. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. 


NOW READY, 
Shakespeare's Expostulation. By Sm Artuug Conan 
OYLE. 


The Paladin. Chaps. 6-7. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
Pope and the Modern Woman. By J. Sr. Loz STracHey. 
The Pulling of the Strings. By M. E. Francis. 
Reflections on the Poe Centenary. By Tuomas SeccomBE. 
An Impression of Mr. Taft. By Mrs. CampseL. Davncer. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


Contents of MARCH No. 
AND BOOKSTALLS. 

A High School of Danish Peasants. 
The Cariole. By George Youna. 


Charles Darwin: a Centenary Sketch. By Leoxs) 
HUXLEY. 
Charlotte Bronté in London. By Sipyvey Ler. 


Priscilla of ‘the ‘Good -Intent.’ Chaps. 18-19, 3 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. le. 


By Epit# SELLE Rg, 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


ARAMINTA. 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author “Broke of Covenden,” &c. 
Second Iimpr:ssion in the Press. 
“** Araminta’ bids fair to to be the most-talked-of novel of the 





-SPIERE.— 
hour......the best novel of 199 by a long way.’ 

MORNING POST.—*“ A novel which may well be the success of the spring 
season. Its gaiety, mostly spontaneous, its assured air of familiarity with ‘ the 
best people,’ and its frank and shameless sentimentality will carry by storm 
the citadel of popular esteem. It is indeed an essentially jolly book.” 


GEOFFREY CHERITON. 


By JOHN BARNETT, Author of “The Prince's Valet,” &c. 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“ A story worthy to rank with the finest 
aay of a man’s self-sacrificing devotion to a friend that we have in fiction 
or in fact.” 


TERESA. 


Author of “The Barbarous Babes,” *‘ The First Mrs, Mollivar, 








By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
" &e. 





eS 
With 9 Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, ‘ 


PRE-TRACTARIAN 
OXFORD. 


A Reminiscence of the Oriel “ Noctics.” 
By the Rev. W. TUCK WELL, 
Author of “Reminiscences of Oxford,” 


TIMES.—* Whatever Mr. Tuckwell writes is bright, readable, and 
informed, and when he writes about Oxford it is in a genial spirit... 
ce collection of sketches is very we elcome.” 


vo tag 


i. 





THE BISHOP or NORWICH. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


A BISHOP in the ROUGH. 


Edited by the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, 
Author of “ The Case of Sir John Fastolf, and other Historica] Studies” 
With a Preface by the Right. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. 
EAST ANGLIAN DAILY PRESS.—“ An enchanting volume... -- This fase. 
nating tale of travel and adventure......as a travel book or as an autobiography 


it has the rare distinction of holding ‘the rea‘ler's atte: ation until the last page 
is reached, and one regrets there is not another volume.” 





IN PREPA RA TION. 


DORRIEN CARFAX: 


A Game of Hide-and-Seck. 
By NOWELL GRIFFYTH. 








} 


THE STORY OF 
HAUKSGARTH FARM. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE, 


Author of “Transition,” “A Superflaous Woman,” “Sir Elyot of the | 
Woods,” “Susan Wooed and Susan Won.’ 








PRISCILLA OF THE 
‘GOOD INTENT,’ 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


Author of “Shameless Wayne.” “Ricroft of Withens,” “ Benedick in 
Arcady,” ‘** Windover Tales,” &c. 


DAVINA. By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 


Author of “Clemency Shafto,” “A November Cry,” &c. 


THE FLYING MONTHS. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD, 
Author of “ The Rose Garden,” “ Unawares,” “The Bing from Jaipur,” &. 











Crown 8¥0, Cs. net, 


THE WANDER YEARS. 


Being Some Account of Journeys into Life, Letters, 
and Art. 
By J. H. YOXALL;, MP., 
Author of “ Chateau Royal,” “Alain Tanger’s Wife,” &c. 


MORNING POST.—** A better or more individual book has not appeared for 
these many years.’ 





Crown 8vo, 38. Gd. net. 


THE IMMORTALS 
‘GREAT QUEST. 


By the Rev. J. W. BARLOW, 
Ex-Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


*.* A new edition of a philosophical romance which was pub- 
lished pseudonymously in Dublin some years ago, but almost 
pmmpodinteny withdrawn from circulation: 

ook 


With a Portrait Frontispiece from a Painting by J. S. SARGENT, R.A 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


By HENRY W. LUCY (“Tosy, M.P.” of Punch), 
Author of “A Diary of Two Parliaments,” “ Mr. Fete a Study from 
Life,” ‘‘ Peeps at Parliament,’ 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, [In ae 


*.* Mr. Lucy’s pen loses none of its lively humour in de 
his ascent from the lowest oe of the journalistic and thera 
t 
During the last thirty 


it is practically a new 





ladder to his present position is a very unusual story of 
work and knowledge of men and books. 
years Mr. — has been brought into intimate relations with men 





RE-ISSUE 


Zminent in politics, literature, art, and the drama. 
OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY L 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; half-mo 
Vols. I.-XII. now ready. Vol. XIII. (MASQUERIER—MYLES 


EE. IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 
rocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
) ready March 10th, and a Volume will be issued each 


month until the completion of the Edition in December, 1909. 


“ Should become a universal household 


a. 
public library and in every private library o: 


any pretensions. 


There is nothing to compare with it anywhere. 
As it stands it is about the cheapest book in the market.” —British Weekly 


It is, in short, priceless......It ong to be in every 





*,* PROSPECTUS, 


WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





SMITH, ELDER 


London 
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